AMERICA AND AMERICAN. 


THE people of the United States call the 
United States America, and call themselves 
distinctively Americans. There is a notion in 
the minds of some, and probably in the minds 
of many, that the prevalence of this usage is 
more or less recent, and that the usage itself 
is an outcome of our national arrogance,—a 
concentrated extract of the bitter principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
the use of America and of American stated 
above is not restricted to the people of the 
United States, and that a similar use of 
America and of American was current here, 
and in England, before our national indepen- 
dence. 


I, 


English literature abounds in examples; 
indeed, the use is so common, both in English 
speech and in English writing, that one would 
say it is just as prevalent in England as in the 
United States, if the true-born Englishman 
were not in the habit of venting his spleen in 
Yankee, Yankeeland, Yankeedomand Yankee- 
doodledom. 


‘Naturally enough, the flurry of excitement 
over the Cameron resolution at Washington 
has led to talk about the relative naval 
strength of Spain and the United States. . . 
In mere number of keels afloat Spain is in- 
deed far ahead, for she counts fifty-eight as 
against America’s forty-two, but the superi- 
ority is wholly fictitious.”—Saturday Review, 
December 26, 1896, p. 661. 

‘“*The people of America are still of the 
opinion which Albert Gallatin expressed when 
he assured the French Minister in 1809 that ‘if 
Cuba were offered as a gift we would not 
accept it.’ ’’"—/bid., p. 664. 

‘The Spaniards are not satisfied with al- 
liance, and it is doubtful if Cubans are pre- 
pared to give them more. Their leaders, 
especially those resident in America, who still 
hope for independence, say that if the Execu- 
tive remains Spanish, it will remain tyranni- 
cal.’’—Speetator, January 2, 1897, p. 5- 

the American Republic was not estab- 
lished and saved at the cost of a million lives 


and a thousand million sterling in order that it 
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might produce Vanderbilts in crops.’’—Jd7d., 
October 31, 1896, p. 579. 

“In Australia and Canada the hotels are 
very similar to those of America.’’—Earl of 
Meath, ‘‘A Britisher’s Impressions of America 
and Australia,’’ in Nineteenth Century, March, 
1893. 
‘Canadian Jingoism—safe, as it believes, 
under the egis of Great Britain—hoids language 
to the Americans very different from the lan- 
guage which is held. in England, and upon 
every occurrence of friction lets them know 
that Great Britain has her ironclads ready 
to bombard New York.’’—Goldwin Smith, 
‘*American Anglophobia,’’ in Saturday Re- 
view, February 22, 1896, p. 191. 

‘*But though the [Venezuelan] boundary 

uestion is in itself of no very great importance, 
the same cannot be said of the episode of 
American intervention, ....’’—Sidney Low, 
“The Olney Doctrine and America’s New 
Foreign Policy,’ in Nineteenth Century, De- 
cember, 1896, p. 850. 

‘‘If we have recognized the American claim 
to determine this dispute, without the invita- 
tion of one disputant, and over the head of the 
other, it is an admission of the political he- 

emony of the United States in the two Amer- 
icas.’’—Jbid., pp. 854-5. 


There is a reminder here of the several 
senses in which America is used: 1. the Con- 
tinent, 2. either North or South America, 3. 
The United States. In the next quotation, the 
transition from American in one sense to 
American in another sense is quite familiar. 


‘* Altogether, the outlook in the United 
States is discouraging; and, naturally, Euro- 
pean investors are keeping aloof from the 
American department. In the South Ameri- 
can department there is also little doing,” 
in Speaker, London, April 4, 1896, p. 361. 
Finance.” 

‘*The more the Americans commit the se- 
lection of their everyday judges to popular 
suffrage, the more they cling to the paramount 
authority, dignity, and independence of the 
Supreme Court.’’-—G. W. Steevens, ‘‘The 
Presidential Election as I saw it,’’ in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, December, 1896. 

‘*The Americans, when they choose a Pres- 
ident or Secretary of State, or any functionary 
from whom they require wise action, do not 
select these famous speechmakers.’’—James 
Anthony Froude, The English in the West 
Indies, New York, 1888, p. 15. 

“*...he was accustomed to attribute his 
want of a liberal education to the social ruin 
brought upon his family by the American Civil 
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be g's ...’’—Anthony Hope, A Man of Mark, 
ch. i. 

“The officers of the Aureataland Arm 
were a very mixed lot—two or three Spanis 
Americans, three or four Brazilians, and the 
balance Americans of the type their country- 
men are least proud of.’’—/6zd., ch. iv. 

‘The American war, by its interference 
with the supply of cotton, reduced Lancashire 
to distress ; while the fitting out of piratical 
cruisers in English harbours in the name of 
the Southern Confederation gave America 
just grounds for an irritation which was only 
allayed at a far later seme iS R. Green, A 
Short History of the English People, London, 
1894, vol. iv., p. 1847. 

‘*So I have gone to the Rocky Mountains 
for the New World Murdstone, .. . I have not 
assailed, in the least, the civilization of Amer- 
ica in those northern, middle, and southwest- 
ern states, to which Americans have a right to 
refer us when we seek to know their civiliza- 
tion, . . .’’—Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ A Word about 
America,” in Civilization in the United States, 
Boston, DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., p. 98. 


There is the same use of America and 
American a& the foregoing in the English 
colonies and among the English residents of 
foreign lands. 


‘* The feeling of America towards England, 
in its cordiality as in its resentment, strongly 
resembles that between close relations. It 
passes easily and quickly from one mood to 
another, with the suggestion always that the 
feeling of goodwill is the permanent and un- 
derlying one. The fact that, just after the 
fulminations against England contained in 
President Cleveland’s message applying the 
Monroe doctrine, the American Government 
appealed to England to protect the interests 
of American citizens in the Transvaal, tended 
to suggest that the Presidential menace was 
not nearly so serious as it at first appeared.’’— 
Sydney [Australia] Morning Herald, June 

1897. 
Brusard’s pronounced American ac- 
cent altogether detracted from her perform- 
ance.”’-—Natal Critic, March 27, 1897, pp. 
153-4. 

Book Store, 361 West Street, 
Durban.—Look out for Carroil’s grand May 
drawing.—Furniture, Jewelry, Bicycles.—Five 
thousand Tickets at 2s. 6d. each,—One hun- 
dred prizes, none under £ 1 value.”’"—Adver- 


 tisement, 7b7d., p. I. 


‘The British and American general Arbi- 
tration treaty will be “ee at Washington to- 
day.’’— Weekly Press, Pretoria, South-African 
Republic, January 16, 1897. 3 é 

‘“*Kid McCoy seems to have arrived in 
Yankeeland surrounded by a halo of glory. 
This is mainly because his countrymen now 


look to him as their sole remaining hope to 
bring back the championship to America, and 
that is where Corbett’s bad luck has done 
McCoy a big good turn. I think there were 
very few of us here who sufficiently appreciated 
the young American pugilist’s merits when he 
was a stranger within our gates.’’—Standard 
and Diggers’ News, Johannesburg, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, May 29, 1897, p. 12. 

‘* A feature of the business on the [London] 
Stock Exchange on Wednesday was the buoy- 
ancy of Home Railways, several stocks closing 
from one to two points better. Americans 
and Canadians were inactive, and Foreign 
Government Bonds moved _ irregularly.’’— 
Ibid., 1897 (London Telegram), p. 19. 


Stalwart Canadians do not dislike at alla 
distinction between Canadians and Americans. 


‘*The attitude of Canadians toward their 
neighbours is not that of suppliants, but of 
people who are jointly interested with Ameri- 
cans in the settlement of controversies which 
interfere with the general progress of civiliza- 
tion.’’—G/obe, Toronto, November 11, 1897. 

“It [the Tenth Battalion of Royal Grenadiers of 
Canada]... did excellent service in the Fenian 
Raid of 1866, besides furnishing two companies 
for frontier duty to prevent raids by Southern 
sympathisers during the American Civil War.”’ 
—Canadian Magazine, Toronto, July, 1897, 
pp. 225-6. 

‘‘American visitors to this Colony [St. 
John’s, Newfoundland] during last summer were 
soon struck with the magnificent prospects 
which this offered of minimising the time oc- 
cupied in crossing the ‘‘ herringpond.’’—Jéid, 
June, 1897, p. 121. 

** American and Canadian railways.’’—Jdid., 
p. 122. 


II. 


A similar use of the words corresponding to 
America and American is well established in 
French. 


**Et ce Japonais, par parenthése, n’était pas 
la moindre curiosité de l’endroit. Apparte- 
nant a une excellente famille, fort instruit, 

arfaitement bien élevé, il était venu a4 New 

ork s’occuper d’études historiques et trou- 
vait tout simple de partager son temps entre les 
jouissances du travail intellectuel et le devoir 
de gagner sa vie. Contraste frappant, en 

leine démocratie, avec la répugnance qu’ont 
es Américains les plus pauvres pour |’état de 
domesticité, lequel, somme toute, n’est bas 
que si l’on y apporte des sentimens vils et res- 
semble beaucoup A celui de tout autre fonction- 
naire.’’—Th. Bentzon, ‘‘ Un Loti Américain— 
Charles Warren Stoddard,” in Revue des 
Deux Mondes, December 1, 1896. 

“*Tl [le général Braddock] exigea en outre 
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que tous les officiers américains reprissent leur 
rang de simples soldats chaque fois qu’un 
officier anglais serait présent 4 la tétej des 
troupes.’’—Pierre de Coubertin, ‘‘ La Forma- 
tion des Etats-Unis,” in Nouvelle Revue, Jan- 
uary I, 1897. 

‘‘Les coloniaux se préparérent 4 attaquer 
Louisbourg, le Gibraltar américain. La for- 
teresse était située dans l’fle du Cap-Breton. ... 
A la paix d’Aix-la-Chapelle, Louisbourg fut 
rendu a la France; ... La reddition de Louis- 
bourg fut vivement ressentie en Amérique. . .”” 


It is noticeable that in the quotation above 
amér.cain is used in a sense inconsistent with 
that of Amérique. 


‘‘Durant la guerre de sécession, la jurispru- 
dence américaine admit plus d’une fois que 
l’interposition d’un port neutre entre le port 
de partance et celui de destination finale ne 
peut étre prise en considération, quand il est 
certain que cette destination est réservée a 
Vennemi.’”’-—Revue de Droit International, 
Bruxelles, Tome xxix, No. 1, p. 66. 

‘En fait, le gouvernement américain est 
déja intervenu mais d’une fagon tout officeuse. 
Le message de M. Cleveland nous 
que les Etats-Unis ont insisté auprés du ca- 
binet de Madrid pour que celui-ci accorde une 
certaine autonomie aux Antilles, ...’’—‘‘Revue 
Politique,”’ in Judépendance Belge, December 


, 1896. 

si D’Amérique l’auteur fait un retour sur 
l'Europe. Ici, dit-il, on comprend le Home- 
stead non comme un préservatif en temps de 
crise, maise comme un moyen de fixer le pay- 
san sur le sol, ce qui n’entre pas dans |’esprit 
américain, parcequ’il n’y a pas 4 proprement 
parler de paysans aux Etats-Unis.’’—E. Levas- 
seur, L’ Agriculture aux Etats-Unis, Paris, 
1894. p. 467. 

"2. but en visitant les Etats-Unis et en y 
faisant un long séjour, était d’étudier atten- 
tivement les institutions américaines, .. 
Auguste Carlier, Histoire du Peuple Améri- 
cain—Etats-Unis—et de ses Rapports avec les 
Indiens, Paris, 1864, Tome i., p. 1. 

‘Il [John Harris] tenait ses cartes d’un air 
passablement distrait, b4illait de temps en 
temps avec la candeur américaine, ou sifflait 
Yankee Doodle, sans respect pour la com- 
pagnie.”,—Edmond About, Za Roi des Mon- 
tagnes, Paris, 1859, p. 38. 

«Le personnage le plus intéressant de notre 
colonie était sans contredit John Harris, l’oncle 
maternel du petit Lobster. La premiére fois 
que j’ai dinéavec cet étrange — j’ai com- 

ris!’ Améri ue. Johnest né Vandalia, dans 
Illinois. .. Ce qui est certain, c’est qu’a vingt- 


sept ans il ne compte que sur soi, ne s’attend 
qu’a soi, ne s’etonne de rien, ne croit rien 
impossible, .. .’’/bid., pp. 16-17. 
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‘*Le hazard, le vrai, cette fois, m’avait placé 
entre Suzanne et un Américain dont je ne 
ferais pas mention... si le Yankee n’avait eu 
a l’aile droite sa femme—un ange! ... Ne 
t’es-tu pas demandé vingt fois comment ces 
Américaines trouvent le temps d’apprendre 
tout ce qu’elles savent? ... On dirait que 
toute leur vie s’est passée 4 voyager, 4 monter 
a cheval, a valser, p patiner, a flirter, car elles 
n’ont pas de rivales dans tous ces sports. Et 
puis, si l’on vient 4 causer sérieusement, voila 
qu’elles découvrent une instruction effrayante : 
Vhistoire, la littérature, la musique, la philoso- 
phie, quatre ou cing langues.’’—L. de Tinseau, 
‘‘La Belle Mme Kennedy de Baltimore,’’ 
in Courrier des Etats-Unis, July 26, 1896. 


Most interesting is the usage of the French 
Canadians, as noted in Mr. Sylva Clapin’s 
Dictionnaire Canadien-Frangaise, Montreal 
and Boston, 1894: 


‘* AMERIQUE, S. géog., on désigne encore de 
ce nom, surtout dans nos campagnes, les 
Etats-Unis, de méme qu’il est entendu qu’un 
Yankee doit necessairement s’appeler un 
Américain.”’ Le peuple n’admet pas, en 
—_ sorte, que le Canada soit situé en 

mérique, et l’on dirait, en vérité, que notre 
longue sujétion coloniale a eu pour effet direct 
de nous amener a considerer le Canadien 
comme un intrus, ne possédant aucun droit 
dans la distribution de l’héritage de cet im- 
mense continent.—Aller en Amérique :—Em- 
igrer, passer aux Etats-Unis. 

‘*CANNUCK, S. m., pron. canogue.—Nom dé- 
risoire donné par les Américains aux Cana- 
diens en général, et en particulier aux Cana- 
diens francais. Les Canadiens anglais font 
aussi fréquemment usage de ce surnom, en 
a de leur ‘fréres’ d’origine frangaise.”’ 

id. 


Ill. 
In Italian there is a similar usage. 


‘*Il signor MacKinley ha diretto un mes- 
saggio al Senato, e gli propone di stanziare in 
bilancio la somma di cinquantamila dollari, 
per venire in aiuto dei cittadini americani 
residenti a Cuba, che soffrono la fame in 
seguito alle ruine dell’ ultima insurrezione. . . 
A Madrid hanno veduto la cosa di mal occhio 
e se ne sono lagnati col ministro d’ America.’”’— 
‘‘Rassegna Politica,” in Nuova Antologia, 
Rome, June 1, 1897, p. 551. 

“Il pid rigido protezionismo impera oggi 
nella Republica, e ne sono danneggiate prin- 
cipalmente I’ Inghilterra, la Germania e I’Italia. 
Ma contro questo malanno non v’é davvero 
difesa alcuna, giacché la sola che si potrebbe 
adottare, quella d’una tariffa comune europea 
altissima contro i prodotti americani, non pud 
condurre a nulla, poco importando agli Stati 
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Uniti di esportare i loro prodotti in Europa. 
Gli Americani sono convinti che il loro é il 
primo paese del mondo, che non ha bisogno 
di alcuno, e che tutti hanno bisogno di esso.’’— 
‘“*Rassegna Politica,’’ in Nuova Antologia, 
Rome, April 16, 1897. 

invanoi giornali finanziari americani 
tentano di ribattere le ragioni e di fugare i 
timori dei loro confratelli inglesi, asseverando 
che l’agitazione degli argentisti @ quasi del 
tutto caduto, che le condizioni del Tesoro son 
buone e che l’esportazioni d’oro son piccole e 
cesseranno presto. . .”—Xiforma Sociale, 
Turin, 1895, pp. 398-9. nc 

. corrispondenza . . . scambiatasi fra 

uest’ ultimo [Segretario di Stato Olney], il 

overno Venezuelano e il ministro americano 
nel Venezuele. . Progresso, July 16, 1896. 

‘«T tanti stimoli che ha I’ operaio americano 
a escogitare nuovi processi industriali gio- 
varono alla divisione del lavoro, che agli Stati 
Uniti ha fatto progressi ancora pid importanti 
che in Inghilterra, e fu, si pud dire, grande- 
mente agevolata dal discritto sistema delle 
patenti.’’-—Egisto Rossi, G/i Stati Uniti e la 
Concorrenza Americana, Florence, 1884, pp. 

21-2. 

(Grazie a questo fatto e agli elementi nazionali 
pid che diversi, eterogenei, che compongono la 
Repubblica, la corruzione politica in America, 
per quanto grande fosse, si potrebbe sempre 
spiegare e scusare, ma cid che non si spiega, 
né si scusa, é che in Europa colle sue tradizioni 
cavaleresche ci sieno alcune nazioni non meno 
politicamente corrotte di quella americana.”’— 
Lbid., p. xvii. 


IV: 


In Spanish, naturally, usage is unsettled and 
inconsistent ; but there is a tendency to con- 
form to the practice of other nations. In the 
older and what, I suppose, would still be called 
the better sense, América was that part of the 
new world that Spaniards had colonized; 
americano pertained to those regions col- 
lectively, or was a person of Spanish stock 
who lived inany of them. Such uses of Amé- 
rica and americano would not be inconsistent 
with distinctive names for certain parts of the 
colonized regions and for the colonists in them, 
nor with the occasional use of América in a 
wider sense. Were Spaniards, and not Eng- 
lishmen, the chief commercial people of the 
world and the most excursive of its inhabi- 
tants, the words corresponding in other lan- 
guages to America and American would now 
have, in most parts of the world, the senses of 
Américaand americano. But fate ruled other- 
wise, and these corresponding words in other 


languages became distinctive of a nation and 
people whose speech and institutions were 
mainly English. Some evidences of a tendency 
in Spanish regions to employ América and 
americano as we employ America and Amer- 
ican, are given below. 


‘ Espafia no pide cosa ninguna de América ; 
pide tan sdlo _ la dejen por completo en 
paz, y no ayuden las expediciones piratas 6 
filibusteras que manchan los mares con las 
sombras de sus crimenes, y alimentan de in- 
fames combustibles extranjeros una insurrec- 
cién parricida.’’—Emilio Castelar, Crénica 
Internacional,’’ in Espatia Moderna, Madrid, 
January, 1897. 

‘*Hablé con lisura el mes pasado de mi 
juicio favorable sobre documento de un in- 
terés tan grande como el discurso presidencial 
americano.’’—Emilio Castelar. Crénica In- 
ternacional,’”’ in Fspaéia Moderna, Madrid, 
May, 1897. 

Madrid, 19 de Julio.—E] Duque de Tetu4n, 
Ministro de Estado, declara que no ha recibido 
noticia alguna acerca de las gestiones que se 
dice hara el nuevo Ministro americano Mr. 
Woodford para obtener una indemnizacién por 
la muerte del dentista Ricardo Ruiz, ciudadano 
americano fallecido en la c4rcel de Guan- 
abacoa.’’—Zas Novedades, Edicion Semanal, 


New York, July 22, 1897. 
‘Carta de Madrid.—Madrid, 20 de Mayo de 
1896. Aunque las Camaras. . . nose han con- 


stituido detinitivamente todavia, empiezan 4 
revelar la molestia que les produce la con- 
ducta incalificable de los cuerpos colegisla- 
dores americanos. . .’"—/did., June 4, 1896. 


In the long letter from which some extracts 
are given below, americano is used inter- 
changeably with the much commoner norte- 
americano. 


‘** Caracas, 30 de diciembre de 1895.” 

**. . . Hoy Cleveland es el hombre mAs po- 
ular en Venezuela, y su nombre suenaen los 
abios del pueblo y en las columnas de los 

periddicos, al lado de los de Bolfvar, W4sh- 
ington, Franklin y Monroe, apareciendo como 
rodeado de nimbo de gloria, que adoran re- 
verentes los hijos de esta nacién. Ser norte- 
americano hoy aqui, es tener abiertas las puer- 
tas de todos los corazones, como lo probaran 
varios incidentes relatados en el transcurso de 
esta carta. .. .—E] Ministro americano recibié 
con mucha benevolencia 4 las setecientas t 
ochocientas personas que pudieron hallar 
cabida en la Legacién, contestando con frases 
sencillas de agradecimiento un discurso que 
le dirigid en inglés el Sr. don Francisco 
Becerra, y haciendo alto elogio del progreso 
de Venezuela. . .—Tambien es digna del 
mérito la ovaciédn de que fué objeto 4 su 
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llegada 4 la Guaira y Caracas el nuevo Secre- 
tario de la Legaciédn Americana. . .”’—J6id., 


January 16, 1896. 

But by far the most important from every 
point of view are the examples cited below 
from a message by President Diaz, April t, 
1896, to the Mexican Congress. Americano 
is employed in this passage, officially, by the 
head of the most powerful of the Spanish- 
American nations, in the same specific senses 
in which American is employed by the people 
of the United States. 


Mensaje del Presidente Diaz.” 

El Gobierno Americano pregunt6 si el 
de México estaba ne 4 declarar que los 
ciudadanos de aquel pafs gozan en la Re- 
publica, en materia de propiedad literaria, 
derechos semejantes 4 los que tienen los me- 
xicanos ; y habiéndosele contestado que, en 
ese — con arreglo 4 nuestro Cddigo 
Civil, los extranjeros est4n identificados con 
los nacionales, el Presidente de aquel pais, 
tomando en consideracidn que existe_la re- 
ciprocidad exigida por la ley de los Estados 
Unidos, expidié un decreto, fechado el 27 de 
Febrero, poniendo 4 los mexicanos en la 
misma condicién de los americanos para el 
goce de tales derechos.’’—Jdid., Edicion 
Diaria, April 9, 1896. : 

One would get a wrong impression, however, 
if he thought that these quotations were typi- 
cal of Spanish and Spanish-American usage. 
They are not, but they show a tendency 
towards a concession. The honor of describ- 
ing us and ours is shared mostly by xorte- 
americano, anglo-americano and yankee. Mr. 
Castelar (previously quoted), in a long rhap- 
sody on pan-iberismo printed in El Monitor 
Republicano of Mexico, uses América and 
americano in various senses: 


‘*. . Importa poco, muy poco, que se hayan 
roto gran parte de los lazos politicos, de los 
lazos materiales que nos unian con América. 
Los espafioles, en el mero hecho de ser es- 

afioles, somos esencialmente americanos; y 
is americanos, en el mero hecho de ser ame- 
ricanos, son esencialmente espajioles. 

la lengua, esa forma de la idea, ese 
verbo del alma: y todo esto es y ser4, yno 
puede menos de ser eternamente espafiol en 
América. 

‘*... Al mirar las Antillas, decia para mf: 
!cémo estas islas van apart4ndose del con- 
tinente americano y van propendiendo hacia 
el continente europeo! ¢Por qué? Porque 


estas islas son mediadoras necesarias, indis- 
pensables, entre el genio de Europa y el genio’ 


de América. Pero esto no pueden serlo sino 
con una condicién esencial, con la condicion 
de ser espafiolas perpetuamente... Todas 
las naciones que principalmente han contribu- 
{do 4 la transformacidn de América, tienen;islas 
en el mar de las Antillas, testigos de pasados 
esfuerzos, bases de futuras elaboraciones en el 
trabajo de la civilizaci6n. 

*,,. Ciego estaré quien hoy no columbre 
una grande competencia de razas en América, 
una competencia secular entre la familia sajona 
y la familia hisp4nica de los americanos. 
Algunos publicistas hispano-americanos, poco 
previsores, cantan regocijados himnos al sini- 
estro lema de América para los americanos, 
creyendo que comprenden los yankees en tal 
concepto 4 todos los nacidos en el nuevo 
mundo. Pues no hay tal. Esa corruptela in- 
troducida en las lenguas humanas de llamar 4 
los yankees americanos por excelencia, indica 
bien claramente que cuando dicen América 
para los americanos, quieren decir América 
para ellos. 

“«.,. Y hay que recordar cémo no se limita 
el ataque de Jos americanos tinicamente 4 los 
territorios vecinos. Bajo su proteccion mani- 
fiesta, con su complicidad indudable, llevando 
reclutas de aquel suelo y hasta poniendo el 
pabellon estrellado en el tope de sus naves 
piratas, los filibusteros ensangrentaron muchas 
veces nuestras naciones de Centro-América, y 
cometieron piraterias semejantes 4 las mds 
descaradas y mAs violentas conquistas. 

‘*... La gente panamericana tiene aspira- 
ciones en el nuevo mundo parecidas 4 la que 
tiene la gente panslavista en el viejo. Y como 
la gente moscovita cree que no podré ejercer 
su anhelada universal dominacién sobre noso- 
tros, sino después de haber entrado en Con- 
stantinopla, la gente panamericana cree que 
no podra ejercer su anhelada dominaci6n so- 
bre los hispanoamericanos sino después de 
haber entrado en Cuba. 


V. 


Passing now to the time of the American 
Revolution and to the troublous decade that 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities, we find 
America and American used in England and 
in the English colonies here in senses similar 
to those in which they are used now; and it 
is especially noteworthy that the usage, at the 
very beginning of this period, on both sides of 
the ocean, is full-blown. 

‘*Parliaments run wild with loyalty, when 
America is to be enslaved or butchered. They 
rebel when their country is to be set free! ’’— 
Horace Walpole, Letter to Dr. Gem, April, 4, 
1776.— The Letters of Horace Walpole, Eari 
of Orford, edited by Peter Cunningham, Lon- 

on, 1857-9, vol. iv, p. 322. 
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‘We were alarmed on Sunday with an ac- 
count of Bristol being in lames, and of several 
attempts to fire that city and Portsmouth. It 
turns out almost nothing at all, and not above 
the pitch of insurers. ‘There was a silly story 
of two new invented engines for firing being 
found in the lodgings of the supposed in- 
cendiary, together with an account of the St. 
Barthelemi and Dr. Price’s pamphlet for the 
Americans.’’—Horace Walpole, Letter to Sir 
Horace Mann. January 24, 1777.—J/did., vol. 
vi. p. 408. 

Note to the same by Wright: ‘‘This celebrated 
pamphlet was entitled ‘Observations on the 
Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Gov- 
ernment, and use and Policy of the War 
with America.’ It was circulated with pro- 
fusion, and, for writing it, the Common Council 
of London voted the Doctor theirthanks, and 
presented him with the freedom of the City in 
a gold box.... It was repeatedly quoted in 
both Houses.’’ 

[November] ‘‘the 23 [1775] ... we had not 
ben a bed long when our captain came to us 
and ordered us all to Lye upon our arms by 
order of General Washington Lesemo of the 
American Army incampt at cambridg and rox- 
bury and other places.’”,—Saml Haws, /our- 
nal.—The Military Journals of two Private 
Soldiers, Poughkeepsie, 1855, p. 82. 

‘* At night some of our brave heroick Amer- 
icans went Past the Enemys Brest Work at 
Bunker hill . . .”"—Jdid., [January] the 8th 
[1776], p. 87. 

‘* Extracts from the Votes and Proceedings 
of the American Continental Congress, Held 
at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 1774. 
Containing The Bill of Rights, a List of Griev- 
ances, Occasional Resolves, the Association, 
an Address to the People of Great Britain, 
and a Memorial to the Inhabitants of the 
British American Colonies.—Published by or- 
der of the Congress. Philadelphia. Printed 
by William and Thomas Bradford, October 
27th, 1774.’’—Title Page. 

“Friday, October 14, 1774.—The Congress 
came into the following Resolutions.— 

‘Whereas, since the close of the last war, 
the British parliament claiming a power of 
right to bind the people of America, by statute 
in all cases whatsoever ”’ [etc.].—/6id., p. 1. 

‘‘All which statutes are impolitic, unjust, and 
cruel, as well as unconstitutional, and most 
dangerous and destructive of American rights.” 
—Tbid., p. 2. 

Wad The several acts .. . are subversive of 
American rights.’’—/6id., p. 7. 


The barring out of Canada from America 
in the next passage is startling. 


“Statutes have been passed . . . for erecting 
in a neighbouring Province, acquired by the 
joint Arms of Great Britain and America, a 
Despotism dangerous to our very Existence: 


and for quartering Soldiers upon the Colonists 
in Time of Profound Peace.’’—‘* The Declara- 
tion by the Representatives of the United 
Colonies of North America, now met in 
General Congress at Philadelphia, setting forth 
the Causes and Necessity of taking up Arms.”’ 


—London, 1775, pp. 4-5- 


The colonists, I think, in supporting with 
arms the Declaration of Independence, under- 
stood ‘‘the united States of America’’ to be 
the States constituting America. That mean- 
ing would be consonant with the sense of of 
in such phrases, and with their understanding 
of America. 


‘In Congress, July 4,1776. The unanimous 
Declaration of the Thirteen United States of 
America.’’—Title of the Declaration as en- 
grossed.—‘‘. .. We therefore the Representa- 
tives of the united States of America, in Gen-. 
eral Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supnene tediee of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do in the Name and by the 
authority of the good People of these Colo- 
nies,” rom the repro-. 
duction, by Mr. A. G. Gedney, of the original 
parchment in the Library of the Department 
of State.—Lenox Library, New York: 

‘*There has been nothing of note in Parlia- 
ment but one slight day on the American 
taxes, which, Charles Townshend supporting, 
received a pretty heavy thump from Barré, 
who is the present Pitt... .’’—Horace Wal- 
pole, Letter to the Earl of Hertford, Feb’y 12, 
1765.—L. c., vol. iv, p. 322. 

** The bill laying a stamp duty in America, 
passed in March, 1765. The following was 
printed at the time as part of the Debates on 
the bill: ’’—*‘ A collection of Interesting, Au- 
thentic Papers, relative to the Dispute between 
Great Britain and America,’’ London, 1777... 

‘* However superior to me, in general knowl- 
edge and experience, any one here may be, 
yet | claim to know more of America, having 
seen and been more conversant in that country. 
The people there are as truly loyal, I believe, 
as any subjects the King has; but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and who will vindi- 
cate them if they should be violated,’’-—Reply 
of Colonel Barré to Mr. Grenville, 7d7d., p. 5. 

‘That this Kingdom has the sovereign, the 
supreme legislative power over America, is 
granted... WhenI proposed to tax America 
I asked the House if any gentleman would ob- 
ject to the right; I repeatedly asked it, and no 
man wouldattemptto deny it. Protection and 
obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain pro- 
tects America; America is bound to yield 
obedience. If not, tell me when the Ameri- 
cans were emancipated.”—George Grenville 
in the same debate on the American Stamp 
Act, idid., p. 74. 
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‘““When the resolution was taken in this 
House to tax America, I was ill in bed.’’—Pitt 
on the American Stamp Act, January 14, 1766, 
tbid., p. 71. 

I will conclude these quotations with those 
words of Pitt that used to beso dear to American 
school boys who “spoke pieces ’’—especially 
to those that selected oratorical prose: 

‘*My Lords you cannot conquer America... 
If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign —. was landed in my 
country, I never would lay down my arms, 
never, never, never.’’—Debate (Nov. 18, 1777) 
in the Lords.—‘‘Speeches of the Earl of Chat- 
ham (London, 1848), pp. 150-1. 

The earliest examples of the usage under 
consideration cited in this paper are from the 
debates on the American Stamp Act, 1765. 
But even then the usage, both in England and 
in the colonies, was as common, relatively, 
as itis now. How did it originate ?—In con- 
venience, I conjecture. It probably began in 
England. Englishmen, when speaking of the 
English colonists on the continent of America 
collectively, would be likely to call them 
Americans. It would be a natural transi- 
tion, by and by, to call their region of the 
world America. Spaniards had a similar way 
of expressing themselves when they spoke 
of their colonists and the places where they 
lived. The usage would probably become 
common in England before it became common 
among the English colonists. Some feeling 
of estrangement from their old home would 
need to grow up among the colonists before 
the usage would be prevalent among them,—a 
sense of common interests and of a common 
country far from England. And when that 
sense became distinct, there was no other con- 
venient way in which the colonists, as a peo- 
ple, could express their identity than by call- 
ing themselves Americans, and their country 
America, Perhaps, too, after the acquisition 
of Canada, America—their America—began 
to mean by anticipation all North America. 


R. O. WILLIAMs. 
New York City. 


‘MORTE CAVAL’ IN THE ENGLISH 
FAUSTBOOK. 


THOsE who have read the account of Faustus’ 
‘airy’ travels through nearly all the countries 


of the world on Mephisto as a ‘ flying horse,’ 
will doubtless remember the incidents of the 
stay of this worthy couple at the Pope’s palace 
in Rome. Various tricks had already been 
played on the Pope and ‘“‘his company’’ by 
the invisible conjurors ‘“‘ when the latter mess 
came to the pope’s board,’’ and Faustus, by 
way of finale, 

‘laid hands thereon, saying This is mine, and 
so he took both dish and meat, and flew into 
the Capitol or Campadolia, calling his spirit 
unto him, and said, Come let us be merry, for 
thou must fetch me some wine, and the cup 
that the oon drinks out of; and hereupon 
morte caval [the italics are mine], we will 
make good cheer in spight of the pope and 
all his fat abbey lubbers.”” 

Thus we read in Thoms, Zarly English 
Prose Romances, 1858, iii, p. 227. The words 
morte caval have never yet been explained, so 
far as I am aware. 

The German text, much less explicit, runs as 
follows : 

‘* Als aber die letzte Richten vnd kosten auff 
desz Bapsts Tisch kamen, vnd jn, D. Faustum, 
hungert, hub er, Faustus, seine Hand auff, als 
bald flogen jm Richten vnd Kosten, mit sampt - 
der Schiissel in die hand, vnd verschwand 
also damit, sampt seinem Geist, auff einen 
Berg zu Rom, Capitolium genannt, asse also 
mit Lust. Erschickte auch seinen Geist wider 
dahin, der must jm nur [read nun?] den 
besten Wein von desz Bapsts Tisch bringen, 
sampt den silbern Bechern vnd Kanten.”’ 

It will be seen on a comparison that the 
English translator: has added the expression, 
which requires an explanation, for which there 
is no equivalent in the original. It will also 
have been noticed that the oratio indirecta 
of the latter has been changed into the oratio 
directa, which gives the translation a much 
more vivid character. 

What can be the meaning of morte caval? 
I had asked myself the question many a time, 
when, not very long ago, I had an opportunity 
of comparing the first edition (1592) of the 
Faustbook in the British Museum. There, on 
p. 36, [found what will presently turn out to be 
the true reading, monte caual. The following 
explanation was suggested to me by a friend 
with whom I had occasion to correspond about 


1 Whom I find referred to more than once as a Mr. Gent. 
Is it not beyond doubt that P. F. Gent stands for P.—F.—, 
Gentleman ? 
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this matter, and whom I take this opportunity 
of thanking for permission to publish the 
suggestion: 

** As to the Monte cavai,”’ my friend writes, 
‘might it not refer to ‘Monte Cavo’ the an- 
cient Mount Albanus, fifteen miles out from 
the city of Rome, in which region Faustus was 
at that time?” 

“‘While the small initial letters of the two 
words would seem to argue against this, still 
the fact that the two words are printed in 
plain Roman type . . . would signify to me the 
name of a place; for in nearly every case the 
names of places are put in plain type rather 
than the black-letter of the text, while foreign 
phrases are printed in Italics. Reading ‘here 
upon ' as two words (not one, as in Thoms),”’ 
—and I add, in two words, as in the edition of 
1592,—‘‘ and allowing for a misprint in the use 
of the small ¢ in ‘caval,’ ... the meaning 
would seem to be clear: ‘ Here, upon Monte 
Cavo [the Capitol |, will we make good cheer.’ ’’ 

I confess that on first reading this explana- 
tion I thought it a very plausible one, but very 
soon doubts set in. What strikes one first is 
the fact that thus the change of Cavo into 
caval is not accounted for; and, moreover, the 
Monte Cavo is about fifteen miles away from 
Rome, and, as Faust is expressly said to have 
‘flown’ into the Capitol, it will not do to say, 
by way of explanation, that Faustus was ‘in 
that region.’ But there 7s a Monte Cavallo 
in Rome, and this consideration at once sug- 
gests the query whether this Monte Cavallo 
could perhaps be meant. The square before 
the present palace of the king, the Piazza del 
Quirinale, was formerly called the Monte Ca- 
valloz—and it is even now always called so 
by the people—owing to the presence of the 
colossal statues of Castor and Pollux with their 
horses (cava/li).3 This suggestion might per- 
haps be thought to deserve attention but for 
the following objections : 

1. Although this Monte Cavallo is much 
nearer the Capitol than the Monte Cavo, yet 

2 All the information following here regarding the topog- 
raphy of Rome, ancient and modern, I owe te the kindness 
of my esteemed colleague, Professor A. De Ceuleneer, who 
called my attention to the existence of the Monte Cavallo 
and to Dr. Gsell-Fels’ Rom. 


3 See Gsell-Fels, Rom, 1895, col. 742. These works were 
attributed, wrengly it would seem, to Phidiasand Praxiteles: 


by no stretch of imagination can the two be 
identified. 

2. The two statues were not put in the pres- 
ent place until 1589, under Sixtus V., so thatit 
is hardly likely that the name Monte Cava/llio, if 
it existed at all in 1592, should at that time have 
been introduced into the English translation 
of the Spiess-Faustbuch.s 

Monte caval, therefore, could only be looked 
upon as a proper name if we could find it ap- 
plied to the Capitol (‘‘or Campadolia,”’ as it 
says in the text,—this is, of course, the Italian 
Campidoglio). 

At the top of the Cordonaéa, an asphalted 
slope leading to the Capitol, there are also 
two statues of Castor and Pollux with their 
horses. (Gsell-Fels, col. 216.) It might be 
asked if there could perhaps be a confusion 
between Piazzo del Campidoglio, with its two 
Cavalli, and the Monte Cavallo proper. A con- 
fusion—in the mind of an English writer es- 
pecially, that is, of one who may not have 
known Rome at all—is, of course, not impos- 
sible. But how would such a person know 
of it at all (for confusion presupposes half- 
knowledge), and, moreover, what reason could 
he have had to introduce such a reference into 
his English text? Is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the man should here have deviated 
from that common canon of the writer, to 
speak only of such things as the reader knows 
about, or such as the context allows him to un- 
derstand at least something of? I must, there- 
fore, conclude that the words here upon monte 
caval do not contain a place-name at all. 

Then, what can they mean? 

Long before I had ever been led to think 
of a place-name, the context had seemed 
to require an exclamation, in keeping with 
Dr. Faustus’ mood when pronouncing these 
words; he wants to be ‘merry’ and to make 
‘good cheer.’ ‘ Fetch me some wine,and then, 
vogue la galtre, we'll make good cheer in spite 
of the pope!’ This was also the opinion of one 
or two friends before whom I had occasion to 
lay this passage. If my readers will be 
good enough to look at the passage once more, 

4 See Gsell-Fels, col. 743. Moreover, I have every reason 
to believe—but this is a point which I can not here enlarge 
upon—that the translation dates from 1588. It is true that 
the words here upon monte caval might have been added in 
1592. 
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and test this suggestion by the context, I quite 
expect they will see that there can be no @ 
priori objection to this-interpretation. 

Now, what we want is a meaning for our 
expression which answers the following con- 
ditions : 

1. It must be a phrase which either has the 
meaning of ‘come in,’ ‘cheer up,’ ‘never say 
die,’ or some such expression of encourage- 
ment, of self-confidence, or, better still, of ex- 
hortation, or which can easily be supposed to 
bear that construction. 

2. It must be so generally known that even 
if a foreign phrase,—and the fact that it is in 
“plain type,’ though not in italics (vid. supra), 
points to this,—it may be supposed to have 
been generally understood as having this ex- 
hortative force required. 

Dr. Furnivall (or B. N.?) has reprinted in the 
Transactions of the New Shakspere Society 
for 1880-85 (on p. *86) some extracts from The 
Soldiers Accidence by G (ervase) M (arkham), 
1625, which are in the highest degree interest- 
ing, and seem to me to offer the true solution 
of our difficulty. 


In the fifth lesson for the Cavalry we find 
the ‘ Points of War’ enumerated; that is, the 
Sounds and Commands of the Trumpet. The 
second of these is Mounte Cavallo, or Mount 
on horseback. It seems to me that this inter- 
pretation meets every requirement: for the 
only semasiological condition wanted to make 
it plausible that an expression originally mean- 
ing ‘ Mount on horseback’ should extend its 
sense intoa general exhortative, such as in our 
text, is that it should be generally known and 
understood. And this condition, if we could 
for a moment doubt it, is fulfilled, for ‘Mounte 
Cavallo’ is one of those six ‘ Points of War’ 
which, according to Markham, are ‘‘ most 
necessary for the Souldiers knowledge”’; 
that is, they belonged to the Rudiments of 
their Art. The expression must,therefore,have 
been a quite common one, and there can be 
no difficulty, consequently, in looking upon it 
as exhortative, that is, exclamatory. 

Now that attention has been called to this 
phrase, I think it quite possible that other in- 
stances will turn up, where the exclamatory 
sense may be more or less apparent. 

H. LOGEMAN. 
University of Ghent. 


AMERICAN-FRENCH DIALECT COM- 
PARISON. 


Two Acadian-French Dialects compared with 
“Some Specimens of a Canadian-French 
Dialect Spoken in Maine.” 


PaPeER No. II.* D. 


RESULTS OF THE COMPARISON. 


Tuus far in the present paper certain facts re- 
garding the popular speech—particularly the 
phonology—in three localities very far apart 
from each other have been put on record. In 
Paper No. I, similar facts in regard to a fourth 
locality, Sainte Anne de Beaupré, examined 
by Professor Squair of Toronto University, 
were brought to light. That certain conclu- 
sions be drawn from the results compared is 
reasonably to be expected. They may not 
prove at all proportional to the work of inves- 
tigation, like much scientific research, but the. 
scientist would be the last to disparage such 
investigation on that account. , 

Perhaps by any one interested enough to 
desire to know what the dialects are that are 
spoken in America, the question may now very 
naturally be asked at once: Is the dialect ex- 
amined by Professor Sheldon an Acadian 
French or a Canadian French dialect? This 
question presupposes that ‘‘ Acadian French ”’ 
is one thing and ‘‘ Canadian French ”’ another, 
and if such be the case, the question can be 
answered by showing to what extent certain 
forms in the Waterville dialect are Acadian, or 
Canadian, or something else. 

In Paper No. I, I have shown that the same 
provinces of France furnished contingents for 
both Acadia and Canada, and that one of these 
regions was the neighborhood of Paris, which 
by reason of its political preponderance had in 
almost every way, as well as linguistically, ex- 
erted more influence upon the surrounding 
regions than any one of them could upon it or 
upon each other. Take, for instance, as a con- 
crete example, the dialect form z sii—Fr. je 
suis. Because this form belongs to Cham-. 
pagne,''7 or is a common Burgundian?!7 one, 
hardly signifies that its appearance in Canada 

* Paper No. I appeared in Mop. Lana. Notsrs for Decem- 


ber, 1893, January and February, 1894; and part of Paper 
No, II in December, 1897, January and February, 1898. © 


117 Etude sur le langage populaire de Paris, Ch, Nisard,” 
Pp. 227. 
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is to be directly traced to either of those pro- 
vinces, for the form is a common one to the 
region of Paris,—though it may have come 
there from another province. Just so with 
a number of widely spread pronunciations. 
Thus again dialect a=Fr. e¢ before r plus a 
pronounced consonant as in vart=Fr. verte ; 
the French dialect dictionaries show this pro- 
nunciation to be the usual one ina number of 
provinces, and Thurot#"8 illustrates repeatedly 
its use both in the provinces and about Paris 
from very early times. The same is true of 
the sound 4 often called the ‘‘ Norman a,”’ and 
so characteristic of many French provinces and’ 
of perhaps all Acadian or Canadian French. 
Likewise the forms of the personal pronouns 
al or a=Fr. e//e and of i or tz=Fr. i/ or i/s are 
identical in a number of regions both in France 
and in the Dominion of Canada. So are the 
sounds wé or wé representing Fr. 07 under cer- 
tain conditions. The pronunciation -a or -z, 
representing the Fr. -ais as in dialect ava=Fr. 
avais, mova=Fr. mauvais, also so characteris- 
tic of Canadian French, mostly in endings, as 
in the two examples (but which as yet I have 
not met in Acadian regions), is common to 
Poitou as well as to the region about Paris.*19 
So, too, the pronunciation é6r=Fr. or final or 
followed by silent consonants, as in dialect 
f6r=Fr. fort, kér=Fr. corps, etc., is common 
to several regions™° besides that of Paris.120 
Also é=Fr. 2 in words like dialect frér=Fr. 
frere, mér=Fr. mere and périt=Fr. pore. 
And ii=Fr. eu, asin izan=Fr. Eugene. 


One can easily show a similar condition of 
things to a certain extent to be true of the 
consonants,—going to show together with the 
vowel indications, that the French of the region 
about Paris of two hundred and fifty years ago 
is the basis of both Acadian and Canadian 
French. 122 (44s) We come, then,naturally to con- 
sider the question of what distinguishes Aca- 


118 Tome I, pp. 4-15. See also note no. 77, Paper No, 1. 

119 See note 56, Paper No. I, and also Nisard’s £tude, pp. 
165-6. 

120 See Jaubert’s Glossaire, under, 0; also Agnel’s Oédser- 
vations, under a, p. 16. 

121 J/d., p. 12, and the dialect dictionaries, 

122 Agnel’s Observations, p. 11. 

122 (dis) See Paper No, I, p. 20, last paragraph and Thurot, 
tome i, pp. 521-2. ; 
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dian from Canadian French, and here the 
similarities in nature and extent are such that 
an idea of them may perhaps best be obtained. 
by supposing a question somewhat parallel to 
this to be asked: How does American English 
differ from the English spoken in England? 
There might well be quite as many different 
attempts to characterize the English spoken in 
England as that spoken in America in making 
such a discrimination, and hence the difficulty 
of obtaining sufficiently adequate results. 
Just so with Acadian and Canadian French. 
After traveling through French Canada and 
Acadia and observing carefully the popular 
speech, the same conclusion can hardly fail to 
present itself naturally to the observer as 
after having traveled through England and 
America,—that is, just as the language heard 
in the latter two countries is essentially one 
tongue with more or less variation according 
to locality, so too the language of Acadia and 
of Canada is one and the same with like local 
variations. Owing to the vastness of the 
region and these local variations throughout 
the territory, the obstacles to making a general 
comparison become obvious at once. 


As an example of what has been done in a 
somewhat general way, take the interesting 
articles that have appeared by the Acadian or 
Canadian writers?23 themselves in regard to 
the French of Acadian or Canadian regions in 
general, in the Dominion of Canada. Un- 
doubtedly their remarks are true for the re- 
gions they are familiar with and characterize. 
But if the impression were received from their 
observations that such characteristics as they 
describe were heard either throughout Acadia 
or Canada, as the case may be, this impression 
might be found in many localities to fall 
short realization. M. Pascal Poirier has writ- 
ten an article ‘‘La Langue Acadienne ’’:4 in 
which “l'idiome que parlent les Acadiens”’ is 
portrayed, and there are pointed out among the 
differences between ‘la prononciation aca- 
dienne et la prononciation canadienne”’ three 


123 The names of six well-known writers appear in the list’ 
of references to Paper No. I, and -the most complete list of 
those treating the subject that I know of appeared in Part ii. 
of Dialect Notes, pp. 53-56, by Professor Chamberlain, of 
Clark University, 


124 Nouvelles Soirces Acadiennes, Vol. iii, p. 63. 
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characteristic traits; namely, 1. dialect u=Fr. 
o before m or 2 not nasal as in um=Fr. homme; 


2. ‘Il y a aussi une différence notable entre la 
prononciation acadienne et la prononciation 
canadienne des lettres gu, gu, di, tu suivies 
_ d’une voyelle. Parmi le peuple du Canada la 
prononciation de ces mots est indécise. 
prend souvent une forme dure, cuyau pour 
tuyau, le bon Yeu pour le bon Dieu, ti pour 
gui, un yueux ou quelquechose d’approchant 
pour uaz gueux. Dans mon pays, la prononci- 
ation de ces mots s’adoucit a la maniére 
italienne et romane: gui se prononce (¢chi 
comme le ci italien dans cicerone et le ch 
anglais chip. l.e gu de gueux se prononce 
comme le g anglais dans gin..’’ 3. ‘‘De plus 
les formes 7’ et le 7’avons725 se sont con- 
servés dans plusieurs centres acadiens.”’ 


After reading this article, I visited Traga- 
diegetche, peopled by Acadians from Traca- 
die, and now called Carleton. To be sure 
there is nothing in M. Poirier’s article that 
states that those particular characteristics just 
mentioned are, or are not, found in any one 
Acadian region more than in another. But it 
would not, however, be unnatural, so it seemed 
to me, to look for them in Tracadiegetche. 
Yet the result of such a search was that those 
three particular characteristics were found to 
be all wanting: for in the first case the dialect 
and standard French agreed; in the second 
case the dialect equivalent for Fr. gu and di 
before front vowels=y, as in dialect yO=Fr. 
gueux and yiam#=Fr. diamant; Fr. gu+-a 
vowel was represented by 4y as in dialect 
kyél=Fr. gue/ and the Fr. f#+vowel was 
identical with French. ‘The third characteris- 
tic to be found in several Acadian centres, 
that is, the forms in 6 or 62127 with the first 
person singular pronoun, was not in popular 
use, the usage being like that in many Cana- 
dian districts where the indefinite dialect pro- 
noun 6=(Fr. om) is continually used to corre- 
spond to the Fr. zous with the first person 


125 For xvi. century usage of such forms see Darmesteter 
and Hatzfeld’s xvi. Sidcle en France, Syntaxe, p. 273, 218; 
for usage about Paris, Agnel’s Observations, p. 73. Perhaps 
the best light in brief is thrown by Meyer-Ltibke (Tome ii of 
French translation of the Grammaire, p. 109) “... alors, 
pour obtenir la symétrie entre la I'® pers, sing. et la IT pers, 
plur., ## céde la place a ze.” 

126 In Seirdes Canadiennes for 1861 is an article: ‘Journal 
d’un voyage sur les cites de la Gaspésie” which gives an 
idea of Carleton as well as of the other towns abeut the bay. 


Elle | 


plural.197_ I am very much inclined to believe, 
to be sure, that the above dialect features such 
as I found and recorded them in Tracadie- 
getche are due largely to Canadian influence ; 
yet this is a genuine Acadian settlement.126 
Moreover, by taking notes farther along the 
north shore of the Baie des Chaleurs, particu- 
larly at Bonaventure and at Pasbébiac, I be- 
came certain that what I had observed as char- 
acteristic of the speech traits of old Tracadie- 
getche, or Carleton, were common features to 


. a considerable extent in the other localities ex- 


amined. Yet they all presented dialect differ- 
ences, and hence the inevitable liability of in- 
accuracy in endeavoring to make a general 
statement for the speech of the region as a 
whole. 
After taking observations about the Baie des 
Chaleurs, 'I visited the remote and somewhat 
isolated Acadian settlement in the northwest 
corner of Cape Breton, Cheticamp; and if, on 
the north shore of the Baie des Chaleurs, some 
of my anticipations in regard to dialect fea- 
tures I believed likely to be found there, failed 
to be realized, in Cheticamp, on the other 
hand, I was impressed with the accuracy of M. 
Poirier’s observations, each one of which ap- 
peared exact for the dialect. Such practical 
experience with the popular speech may serve 
to illustrate what I should like particularly to. 
point out in this connection,—something, too, 
which M. Gaston Paris has dwelt upon in his 
introduction to Les Parlers de France, where, 
after showing how rarely the speech limits of 
one locality coincide with those of another, 
he adds: 
‘Tl suit de 1a que tout le travail qu’on a dé- 
pensé, et ce qu on appelle des ‘Sous-dialectes’ 
est un travail 4 peu prés complétement per- 
du.’’128 
To obtain results as accurate as possible, the 
region whose linguistic features are to be put 
on record, must be divided into a multitude of 


127 Cf. Meyer-Liibke’s Observations already referred to in 
note 41; again in speaking of 3426; j’allons ; 7’en seyons, 
he goes on to add (bottom of page) .. “et de nos jours il 
semble régner dans tous les parlers du Nord de la France, le 
picard seul excepté. Ce dernier présente 6 ou oz, qui doit 
s’expliquer par une confusion de homo cantat et de nos can- 
tamus ...’’ p. 109 of tome ii of Grammaire (French trans- 
lation). 


128 July 1893, no, i, Pp. 4 (bottom). 
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small sections, and the phonology and mor- 
phology of each carefully examined and noted. 
For this purpose it is that the Société des 
Parlers de France has beenstarted. Itis with 
similar methods and aims that the American 
Dialect Society is now at work, and it is in this 
way that the study of the French spoken in 
Canada must be investigated in order to ensure 
trustworthy results,—and in order that one 
may characterize as nearly as possible what 
such features as Professor Sheldon has brought 
to light in the Waterville dialect may, or may 
not, belong to. 

Until such work has been done in the sepa- 
rate sections, it will be hazardous to pronounce 
any one feature of a particular dialect as 
characterizing the dialect as one thing rather 
than another,—say Acadian than Canadian. 
M. Rameau de Saint-Pére, who made quite a 
thorough study of the regions inhabited by 
the Acadians and of the people themselves, 
by personal contact with them in traveling 
through their Country, has divided them with 
regard to locality into eight distinct groups.129 
As this division seems to me valuable in that 
it furnishes something tangible for speech in- 
vestigation and further subdivision, it may not 


- be untimely in this connection and in the in- 


terest of dialect research to recall his brief 
summary : 


 .. les Acadiens présentent encore aujour- 
d’hui huit groupes, séparés par des intervalles 
de 80 4 400 kilométres. 1°. Les paroisses de 
la baie Sainte-Marie, et de la baie de Tousquet. 
2°. Celle de l’isthme de Shediak. 3°. Le 
groupe de la baie des Chaleurs et du golfe 
Saint-Laurent. 4°. Le détroit de Canseau et 
le sud du cap Breton. 5°. La paroisse isolée 
mais importante de Chéticamp et quelques dé- 
pendances au nord du Cap Breton. 6°. Le 
petit groupe de Chezetcook prés d’Halifax. 
7°. L’ile du Prince-Edouard, ci-devant fle 
Saint-Jean. 8°. Enfin le pays de Madawaska, 
au nord-ouest du Nouveau-Brunswick.”’ 


According to M. Rameau de Saint-Pére’s sta- 
tistics for 1880, the total Acadian population 
then numbered 108,605. 

Of these districts, I have myself examineda 
part of no. 3 anda part of no. 5. I have also 
observed on the spot the language in and 
around Québec, as well as that of some of the 
rural districts a few miles away, and read 


129 Une colonies féodale, tome ii, 249. 


whatever I have been able to find in regard to 
dialect research in Canada.'#3 My opinions, 
if I venture any, must, therefore, necessarily 
be limited by my data, and in any case can 
only have the worth of deductions drawn from 
insufficient data. Such being the conditions, 
therefore, what may be inferred in regard to 


the Specimens recorded by Professor Sheldon? 


1° In the first place, taking up the sound 
noted by 4 equivalent to Fr. 2, and which I 
have written h, Professor Sheldon says: ‘This 
aspirate is one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the dialect.’’ My notes, as well as 
the data from other sources on the subject, 
show the sound to be common to many Cana- 
dian as well as Acadian regions. In such 
works as those of Agnelt30 and Nisard,'3° de- 
scribing the popular speech of the region 
about Paris, I do not find such a sound noted. 
This, however, does not incline me to believe 
that it is entirely absent in such localities; for 
Thurot, under the chapter on 4, says :3 ‘‘L’as- 
piration permute avec le ¢, le g, le ch, le y et 
peut-étre 1’/;”’ then follow the examples with 
dates and references. The evidence, however, 
is not sufficient in my judgment, to establish 
the fact of this sound being a characteristic 
one of fle-de-France French.—As Professor 
Sheldon says:—‘‘In general the forms point 
to ordinary French words and may be directly 
compared with them.’’ He has himself, how- 
ever, suggested the possibility of this particu- 
lar feature belonging to the province of Sain- 
tonge rather than to the [le-de-France, and the 
evidence seems to warrant such a conclusion. 
Therefore, any one particular trait, such as 
this, not pointing as most of the features do to 
the old popular Parisian French, is especially 
interesting, because of the comparative rarity 
of features indicating any other origin than 
the standard old popular French of the region 
about Paris. 

2°. Next tS=Fr. & followed by a front vowel. 
Here the Waterville and Cheticamp dialects 
agree, and here again appears to be something 
which does not indicate Parisian French origin; 
for such a pronunciation is not spoken of in 
works such as Thurot’s, Nisard’s and Agnel’s, 
where if such a pronunciation were at all com- 


130 See table of references for full titles, etc. 
131 Tome ii, p. 418. 
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mon it could hardly escape being put on 
record. Professor Sheldon himself says: ‘‘For 
ts=Fr. 4 followed by a front vowel, the Nor 
man dialects offer many examples ;”’ and be- 
sides this statement, as good proof of its pro- 
vincial origin, the dialect student has but to 
turn to the words under Q in Jénain’s diction- 
ary; thus, for example, one finds: guégu’in, 
voyez (Cheugu’in; Quegue (Berri), voyez 
Cheuque ; Quinze, voyez Chinze, etc. I am 
inclined to believe this to be an Acadian fea- 
ture, for [ have not heard it as yet in Canadian 
districts, though it is very possible it may be 
heard in some localities there, just as in the 
Waterville district. 


3°. ti=Fr. ¢ followed by a front vowel. If 
the French vowel (usually 7) be followed by 
another vowel as in Waterville mdtsé and 
Cheticamp métSé=Fr. moitié (see phrase no. 
30),—then in such like endings which are fre- 
quent, the two dialects agree. This feature is 
not one of those characteristic of the dialect 
about Parist3: (4s) and many neighboring prov- 
inces,'3? for such testify that Fr. ¢ before a 
vowel (usually z)+4-another vowel is represented 
by £as in dialect Sarkyé=Fr. chartier ; and 
such is, as is well-known, the pronunciation in 
many places in Canada,'33—also the Carleton 
form for such endings. Just what provinces or 
localities in France may have tS=Fr. ¢+front 
vowel followed by another vowel as in Fr. 
moitié, | have not as yet been able to find out, 
but should like to know.134 

4°. t8=-Fr. ¢ followed by a front vowel which 
is finalas in ptSi=Fr. petit, or followed by a 


131 (dis) Agnel, Observations, under p. 28. 
132 Talbert, Dialecte blaisois, p. 232. 
133 Legendre, Langue francaise, p. 47. 


134 In a work like the Patorzs Lorrains by Lucien Adam, 
investigating more or less the speech of all the towns of the 
departments of la Meurthe, la Meuse, la Moselle and les 
Vosges, of which region Nancy might be considered the 
capital, traces here and there of many speech traits can be 
found, For instance, I find both in the vocabulary on p. 345 
for Fr, moitié: mctché (Laneuvelotte); mitché, (Art-sur- 
Meurthe), mentioned also on p. 24 under Ziv. But from such 
data I can only infer vaguely, and I think it is to just such 
work as this that M. Paris alludes in the Parlers de France 
(note 128), Both in phonology and morphology the speech of 
this northeast region of France lacks that homogeneity which 
characterizes, as far as I have observed, the French of the 
Dominion of Canada, and for that reason makes it impracti- 
cable to draw conclusions from the territory as a whole. 


consonant as in kriatSiir=Fr. créature. In 
this case the Waterville and Cheticamp forms 
are not alike, for the Cheticamp and modern 
French forms agree in regard to the pronunci- 
ation of the last syllable in such words, while 
the Waterville form is nearly, if not entirely, 
identical with what I have noted about Quebec. 
This peculiarity, like the preceding, does not 
occur in the French about Paris. It is easy to 
understand so simple a sound-change arising 
in any popular dialect, compare the popular 
pronunciation of English don’t you, for pur- 
poses of comparison it is of interest to know 
where among French dialects such a pronun- 
ciation, if heard, may prevail. 


5°. dz=Fr. y (consonant). This interesting 
feature of the Waterville dialect I have not 
met with either in the dialects of France or in 
those of the Dominion of Canada that I have 
examined. Failing to find it noted in fle-de- 
France French, I can only conclude that the 
feature, if not developed in this country, must 
come from some one of the many local pro- 
vincial dialects of France; and as in the case 
of the two preceding traits, I should much like 
to receive some more information about it. 


6°. dz=Fr. g followed by a front vowel. The 
cases given by Professor Sheldon d2él—Fr. 
gueule in no. 34, enédziiidz—Fr. une aiguille 
and dzirir and dziri=Fr. guérir and guéri are 
all cases of a vowel f/us consonant. In such 
case the Waterville and Cheticamp forms are 
alike as regards the dz. I am interested to 
know what the dialect forms for Fr. words like 
bague and naviguer are where the g is a final 
sound,—for in the Cheticamp dialect the forms 
were as in French, that is bag and navigé;35 
Cheticamp bag is interesting as compared with 
the word heard in the same dialect badzét—Fr. 
baguette. This feature dz=Fr. g followed by 
a front vowel does not seem to me to be taken 
from old popular Parisian French where I do 
not find such a pronunciation noted. As is 
well-known, a pronunciation of frequent occur- 
rence in many localities in Canada is dialect 
y=Fr. g followed by front vowel. This I have 
noted in Carleton and also around Quebec. 
Such a pronunciation may well have come 

135 While my notes record édsii for Fr. aiguilie, right 


alongside also for Cheticamp I have dgi=Fr, anguille, which 
looks irregular compared with ai. 
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originally from the province of Saintonge, for 
the statement is made in Jénain: “‘ gu s’adoucit 
en y¢’’ and the examples given are: anyille= 
Fr. anguille ; yarre=Fr. guerre and yetter= 
Fr. guetter.136 

7°. dz==Fr. d followed by 7 (or as in nos. 20 
and 52 x). To illustrate this but two exam- 
ples appear of Waterville specimens: mudzi 
(médzi)=Fr. maudit, where the d in French is 
followed by a final 7, and in the expressions 
dzii pidZi=Fr. du pays and dziibwA=Fr. du 
bois, where the Fr. w is followed by a con- 
sonant. ’ This feature is parallel then with no. 
4° above: ts=Fr. ¢ followed by final 7 as in 
ptsi=Fr. petit; or=Fr. ¢+front vowel+con- 
sonant as in kriatSiir=Fr. créature: and like its 
parallel does not occur in the Cheticamp dia- 
lect which is identical with standard French in 
the pronunciation of such forms, but does oc- 
cur like its parallel in and around Quebec and 
likewise, too, does not characterize the popular 
speech about Paris.137 

8°, dz=Fr. d+front vowel (almost always 7) 
+vowel. Thereis,1 think,in the “Specimens,”’ 
no example of a case of dialect dz=Fr. d+i+ 
vowel. It seems not unnatural to suppose, 
however, that inasmuch as tS-=Fr. # before a 
yowel as shown in 3° above, so dz. will repre- 
sent Fr. di before a vowel, more especially, 
too, because such is the case in the Cheticamp 
dialect; one might, therefore, divine. that the 
form for Fr. dieu in the Waterville dialect is 
probably dzé as in Cheticamp French. While 
my belief is that such will be found to be the 
case, there is absolutely no means.of snowing 
except by actually recording such examples. 
Dialect gy=Fr. di+a vowel is quite common in 
the neighborhood of Quebec and at the Falls 
of Montmorency, where I noted it.138 Such a 
pronunciation is current in the popular speech 
about Paris.139 Dialect y=Fr. d before 7+ 
vowel (yab=Fr. diad/e), I know, too, can be 
heard in Canadian localities.:38 Corblet, in his 
Glossaire du Patois Picard, gives several other 


136 P. 20, introduction to the Dictionnaire Saintongeais. 

137 On p. 344 of the Patois Lorrains appears, perhaps, an 
example of Fr. d/=dialect d¥ in the word maidjimFr, mardi 
(Laneuvelotte). 

138 Legendre, Langue en au Canada, p. 47; alse 
note 44, Paper No. I. 

139 Nisard, Langage populaire de Paris, p. 200. 


dialect forms for Fr. dieu, writing the Savoy 
form djeu ;14° such a pronunciation of Fr. dieu, 
T have not found noted for the region of Paris. 
' The features of the Waterville dialect as 
brought out and illustrated by the examples 
under the three sections into which Professor 
Sheldon has divided them: I. A==Fr. 2; II. t5 
=Fr. /or & followed by a front vowel, and IIT. 
dz=Fr. y (consonant), g followed by a front 
vowel, and d followed by i, each of which I 
have just discussed, are, perhaps, phonetically 
the most interesting ones the dialect contains. 
All of the eight traits described differ from the 
great majority of the speech features found 
throughout Canada, in that they do not point 
directly back to the French about the region 
of Paris as their original starting place. And 
the primary significance of Professor Sheldon’s 
paper is the suggestion contaitied therein that 
such may possibly be found to be actually the 
case with regard to some of the more striking 
features in the Waterville dialect. ; 

Besides these traits just described, however, 
there are several other points brought out in 
the. ‘‘Specimens’”’ well worthy of more con- 
sideration, and which reveal features that as 
yet I have not met, or am but little acquainted 
with, 

1°, &z for Fr. Ze as in examples 8, 12 and 13. 
This 2 preceding the consonant z has the ap- 
pearance of a glide, something similar to él 
for Fr. Ze, as in phrase no. 28.. Similar,-if not 
identical, dialect forms given by Corblet for 
Fr. je are ef and euj.141 In phrases nos. 83 
and 88, it may not be superfluous to remark 
the omission entirely of a form corresponding 
to French je, though this may | possibly be 
merely such a colloqtial feature | as Passy has 
noted for colloquial French ; as, for example, 
tsé pa=Fr. (Je ne) sais pas:142 

2°. The form e/, (2/) for the definite article, 
as in phrase no. 28. As this is the only exam- 
ple among the ‘‘ Specimens”’ it appears to me 
doubtful whether it be a genuine form and 
used with some regularity for the French mas- 
culine definite article as in Picard ‘el’ for Fr. 
4e,r49. or merely 1=Fr. /e pronounced with the 
146 P. 371 under diu et djiu, 
 Glossaire, p. 103, Ziv. 

142 Etude, p. 123, 2271. 

143 Corblet’s Glossaire 31, p. 98. 
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vowel sound or glide, which will naturally pre- 
cede the liquids and r. Compare éz=Fr. je 
just commented on above. 

3°. ma=Fr. moi, asin phrases nos. 44, 45and 
95, both in pronunciation and construction is 
curious.44 The Canadian form about Quebec 
is mo2, as in phrase no. 14, or oftener moé, 
while in the two Acadian dialects it is mwa. 
I have already commented on the syntax of 
this phrase in note no. 60. 
_ 4°. liviiin phrase no. 83=‘‘I saw him and 
also 1 saw her=?”’ For the omission of a form 
corresponding to French je see under 1°, 
just above. Apparently li=Fr. /e and /a+ 
verb (?), while in phrase no. 43: Oli tit apré- 
déné skédza=“‘ we are giving all, everything= 
on (lui?) tout aprés donner ce qu'il y a (?),”’ it 
appears to be for Fr. lui+verb (?). As stated 
in note no. 59, for Carleton the forms y, gui 
and yt represent the conjunctive Fr. /«i, and 
my notes show these forms to be common to 
many regions. li=Fr. /ui, or /e, or /a I have 
not as yet recorded. I find, however, in 
Corblet’s dictionary"s li=Fr. /ui, and used also 
for the Fr. reflexive se. 

5°. vii in phrase no. 83, in livii=‘*I saw him 
and also | saw her=?”’ This verb-form by 
way of comparison is extremely interesting, for 
if identical with the Cheticamp form vi=Fr. 
vis, which I know to be a genuine preterite 

144 This ma appears to me a genuine dialect form pre 
served just as at present the same form is heard in the de. 
partment of Ille-et-Vilaine (Bretagne). In the Glossaire of 


this department by Adolphe Orain are several specimens of 
the dialect in poetry. On p. 154, second stanza, first line of 


“ La Cressonniére” J’ly dis comme ga: “ La belle, 
J’ veux pas rester garcgon,” 
Third stanza: ** Ma, je veux rester,” dit-elle 
“ Vieill’ fille la maison.” 
Tenth stanza: J'ly dis, dedans l’oreille, 
Veux-tu de ma, Marion? 


Besides ma—Fr, mei in these stanzas occurs the form /y= 
Fr. Zui, which is of interest in connection with the next ex- 
pression no, 4, /i vid. 


145 Glossatre, p. 104, and see /y in the stanzas in the pre- 
ceding note. The following note on this expression I re- 
ceived from Professor Sheldon after writing the above on 4°: 
* As to my no, 83, /¢ vé—I saw him and I saw her (both him 
and ker, | think most likely were emphatic) my query (=?) 
means simply that I did not see how to give a word for word 
translation into literary French. I suspect, as I think I did 
when I wrote the paper for the Mod. Lang. Publ., that the 
tense used is really the compound present, though I do not un- 
derstand the vowel 7, when ¢ would be expected. Cf. also no. 
43 47, where one looks for pronoun perhaps+est (Fr.), For 
this as a preterite cf. nos. 6, 17, 135.”" 


tense, it shows that the Waterville dialect has 
a preterite tense. In this respect the Carleton 
dialect is defective, no preterite tense being 
found in it. In this connection it is of interest 
to know whether the Waterville speech pos- 
sesses a real future tense other than the forms 
expressing that idea with the verb alé=Fr. 
aller, as in nos. 8, 9, 20, 44, 45, 46 and 49. 

6°. fig, as in nos. 133 and 134, isan exception 
to Fr. y=-Waterville dz. Cf. phrase no. 1o1 
and the * note. I noted thesame feature once 
at the Falls of Montmorency, nine miles from 
Quebec, where Fr. aiguille was pronounced 
édiiig (perhaps édziiig or édziiig).146 I suspect, 
therefore, more than one form for words like 
Fr. fille and aiguille ; it would be of interest 
to find out if there is any particular locality 
where French y is represented regularly in 
such cases by g. 


7°. In phrase no. 135, levyu47 or levii, in 
the expression: mu'ma levyu d6 gré ra= 
“mamma saw two big rats.”” The /48 in 
levyu or lzvii looks like a dialect peculiarity. 
I have noted in Carleton such phrases as 61 
lavé vii for Fr. on avait vu and M. Legendre 
notes on and on laimait mieux; M. 
Legendre adds: 


‘* Lorsque I’/s’y trouve déja réguliérement,— 
soit comme lettre initiale du verb soit comme 
abréviation du pronom Ze ou /a, on la double: 
on I'L aimait, on louangeait.” 


M. Charles Joret, Commenting on non’ and on 
in Norman French, goes on to say that / de- 
velops precisely in the same way and under 
the same conditions; that is, before 7 followed 
by a mute ¢, which is elided: nol 1 di=on le 
dit,148 (3's) However, without more examples 


146 Cf. Clapin’s atduille and aiduilide, p. xix of the Cone 
sidcrations générales to the Dictionnaire. 

147 Cf. also note 6e on this expression. 

148 This 7 has been noted by Legendre, p. 53 of La dangue 
JSrancaise, and also by Paul de Cazes on p, 126 of his article: 
La langue gue nous parlons, section 1, 1887 of the Mémoires 
de la soviete royale du C nada. 

148 (61s) Romania viii (1879), p. 102; Meyer-Liibke speaking 
of #6 in Normandie (Grammaire tome ii, p. 109) says: “ Le 
point de départ de cette forme, étonnante a premiire vue, doit 
itre /'en, surtout les verbes a initiale vocalique; 
etc. This in such expressions as /aevii, on l’aimait mieux, 


‘etc., appears tome to be the / of Fr. /’on transposed by 


metathesis ;—in mu-ma laevii analogy of, first, et /’on avu then 
eton é'4 vu, Further references to Fleury and Behrens are 
given by Meyer-Liibke on p. 110, who treat of Norman now 
Fr. on. 
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both in Waterville and in Norman French, I 
can at present only suspect the two traits to be 
parallel. 

These last seven dialect features just pointed 
out appear to be more especially local than 
the dialect h, ts and dz previously pointed out 
by Professor Sheldon, and further discussed in 
the present paper under eight distinct heads. 
Indeed, as already shown, all the localities 
thus far examined show individual peculiari- 
ties, but both in phonology and morphology 
there are many common identical traits, so 
many, too, that are likewise common to popular 
spoken French, as to leave no reasonable doubt 
of the common origin of the dialects in the 
Dominion thus far examined. It seems to me 
now of use to make a table embracing the 
phonetical data that have so far been put on 
record for the French spoken throughout the 
Dominion of Canada and about the adjacent 
territory. Of course such a table represents 
no locality or dialect. It is purely a table of 


reference and merely indicates the /fac¢ that 


the particular sound found in the table has 
‘been put on record as belonging to some 


‘speech variety that can be heard in Canada, 


or the neighboring surrounding region. Un- 
doubtedly many of these sounds are common 
to nearly, if not all, of the speech varieties; for 
example, I know of no dialect where the 
French back a is not regularly represented by 
dialect 4... Anyone can easily look up a par- 


ticular sound, the data on the subject not being 


as yet by any means too unwieldy so to do. 


‘Any new sounds that any one may be inter- 


ested to note and offer will be a welcome ad- 
dition and will increase proportidnately the 
value and completeness of the table for dialect 
investigation. 

The parenthetical ‘‘Acadian regions,”’ ‘‘Ca- 
nadian regions,’’ added tosome of the sounds, 
is not to be taken categorically; it merely im- 
plies that the sound is /ike/y to be found inthe 


region designated (simply because it already © 


has been in some such region), but does not 
imply that it may not be found in the other 
regions. Of the endless variety of linguistic 


_phenomena occurring constantly, as well as. 


sporadically, and due in a great measure, as 
are the variations in popular French from 
standard French—which variations to a very 


great extent are reproduced in these dialects— 
to well-known phonetical principles (assimila- 
tion, dissimilation, metathesis, etc.), or to 
analogy, no account can here be taken, for the 
tabular scheme contemplates only those fea- 
tures which typify and are of regular occur- 
rence, and because of their regularity give the 
speech its dialectic or local character. The 
table does not embrace guantitative distinc- 
tions; they are purely varieties in guality of 
sound. The Fr. equivalents indicate sounds, 
James GEDDES, JR. 
Boston University. 


_“SCHALME OF ASSAY.” 


IN a curious list of musical instruments occur- 
ring in the Early Scottish poem 7he How/at, 
we find enumerated 


** The dulset, the dulsacordis, the schalme of assay.” 


The two former were, almost certainly, obso- 
lete varieties of the dulcimer; but ‘‘schalme 
of assay’’ is apuzzler. Of course ‘‘schalme,”’ 
is the shawm, a well-known ancient instrument 
of the recorder (or clarinet) class, of a grave 
and majestic character. In the Anight of the 
Burning Pestle (Induction) the Citizen asks: 
‘*What stately music have you? you have 


‘shawms?”’ Put the difficulty here lies in the 
epithet ‘‘ of assay.”’ 


Mr. F. J. Amours, in his notes to Scottish 
Alliterative. Poems, remarks: 
OF assay isan indefinite expression suscepti- 
ble of various meanings :-‘of good assay, of 
good a; was probably the idea the poet 
wished to convey. It may also mean ‘the 
shalm of attack, of battle.’ ’’ 
_ Ina very similar list in the Remdde de For- 
tune of Guillaume de Machault, occurs the. 
line— 

* Muse d’ ausay, trompe, pipe.” 


Ausay, Aussai, was the old French name of 
Alsace (see Froissart), and it appears in Piers 
the Plowman (Prob. 228) as ‘‘ Oseye:”’ “white 
wyn of Oseye.’’ The schalme of assay is, 
therefore, most probably, ‘‘the Alsatian pipe.’’ 
Wm. HAND Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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CLAUDE BROSSETTE-MAN OF 
LETTERS. 1671-1743. 


THE life and labors of Claude Brossette, who is 
best known as the correspondent and com- 
mentator of Boileau, represent an interesting 
’ phase in the development of literary study in 
France. Brossette had no claim to wonderful 
originality, but showed unusual ability and 
proficiency in work which was practically new 
to his time. 

The early national literature had grown 
without restraint and without much conscious 
effort, and there were no clearly formulated 
canons of criticism until after the Revival of 
Learning. Then a sort of literary criticism 
appeared, but it was lacking in appreciation, 
and had nothing but contempt for the poetry 
of the Middle Ages. The literary movement 
at this time became more consciously active, 
and there was a constant effort towards im- 
provement. Each literary generation seemed 
to decry the work of its predecessors. There 
was no deep perception of the fact that litera- 
ture is a continual growth, and that it is im- 
possible for any men, or any age, to fix the 
literary criterions for all time to come. There 
was too much dogmatism, too much searching 
for the absolute, and consequently too little 
historical perspective. 

This state of affairs continued until the close 
of the seventeenth century. In scholastic 
circles literary study was directed almost ex- 
clusively to the Classic authors, and the rising 
generations in the schools were left in com- 
parative ignorance of their own national liter- 
ature. Outside of scholastic circles there was 
little appreciation of the history and worth of 
the national literature, inasmuch as there did 
not exist before this time an intelligent and 
educated society, capable of forming literary 
opinions and of preserving literary traditions. 

In the hush that came after the great men of 
the century had passed away, it was evident 
that the literary world was confronted by a 
new condition: there were clearly no aspirants 
for literary reputation who could equal their 
immediate predecessors. For the first time no 
one had the audacity to claim that the new 
generation was up to the level of the old. 
Here, then, was change without improvement, 
and this being so, it was natural that minds 


should revert to the great masters in an effort 
to discover wherein their greatness really lay. 
Gradually with this beginning came a concep- 
tion of the unity of literary development, and 
the feeling that each step was important when 
viewed in its relation to the whole. The 
necessity of the preservation of literary docu- 
ments of all kinds became more evident, and 
the foundations for the historical study of lit- 
erature were laid. 


In this field of work just being opened, 
Claude Brossette holds a place of no mean 
importance. Accounts of his lifeare extremely 
fragmentary, and most of the facts regarding 
him have been obtained from his letters, which 
have been fairly well preserved, although 
scattered in several places. Best knownis the 
correspondence with Boileau, but most rich 
in information is a collection entitled Lettres 
de M. Rousseau sur différents sujets de litté- 
rature, which was published at Geneva in 1750, 
in five duodecimo volumes, under the supervi- 
sion of Louis Racine. This collection consists 
of letters written to Brossette by Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, to which Brossette joined his own 
replies, and covers the period of his greatest 
activity. 

In 1765 Cizeron-Rival edited a curious and 
interesting little volume entitled Récréations 
Littéraires, containing some information re- 
garding Brossette which is not to be found 
elsewhere,? and mention is also made of him 
in at least two books: relating to the history of 
Lyons. In addition to these sources of infor- 
mation various articles relating tothe man and 
his work may be found in the Mémoires de 
Trévoux, and in other papers.4 

Brossette was born at Theizé near Lyons, 

1 Correspondance entre Boileau Despréaux et Brossette, 


publiée par Auguste Lavardet. Paris, J. Techener, Libraire, 
1808, in-8. 605 pp. 


2 This volume gives a list of Brossette’s writings in print 
and in manuscript which it is impossible to verify, as many of 
the latter have never been printed, and seem to have been 
lost. 


3 a. L’Histoire Littéraire de Lyon, par le Pre Colonia. 
Lyon, 1728-1730. 2 vols. in-4. Vol. ii, p. 827. 

6. Etudes sur les Historiens du Lyonnais, par F. Z. Col- 
lombet. I®* série, Lyon, Giberton et Brun, 1839. See article 
entitled Brossette. 


4 @. Mémoires de Trévoux, avril 1713, mai 1717, avril 1734. 
6. Le Fournal des S.avans, 22 février, 1717. 
c. Le Cabinet de lecture, 29 décembre, 1833. 
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November 7, 1671. When quite young he be- 
gan his studies at the Jesuit college La Trinité 
in Lyons, and on September 1, 1684, when in 
the classe de troisid?me, received a prize for 
Greek composition.s A natural taste for the 
Classics was stimulated by the atmosphere in 
which he lived, and his scholarly instincts at 
one time led him to believe that a clerical 
career was the best one for him toenter. With 
this end in view he began his novitiate with 
the Jesuit fathers, but before long abandoned 
it, to take up legal studies. In 1691 he was 
studying in the office of the sons of Jean 
Domat,® a learned advocate who was a relative 
and friend of the great Pascal, and to whom 
Pascal had confided his manuscripts at the 
time of his death. It is highly probable that 
the interest taken in Brossette by M. Domat 
and by his sons, did much to pave the way for 
the young man’s future success. 

The details of his youth are unknown, and 
there is no definite information regarding his 
family. It has been said of him that 7/ fut plus 
recommandé par sa probité et ses talents que 
par sa naissance ; but still the father must 
have been a solid dourgeois in comfortable 
circumstances, as the young lawyer seems to 
have enjoyed all the literary and educational 
advantages which were within his reach, 
There is evidence that, when still a young man, 
he became intensely interested in a study of 
the French satiric poets, and early planned 
editions of Regnier? and Boileau. Boileau 
was his favorite modern author, and all that 
the great law-giver of the French Parnassus 
sent out from Paris was eagerly read. These 
interests, however, did not interfere with his 
special studies, and he spent much time in ac- 
quainting himself with the vast literature per- 
taining to his profession and in going back to 
the Latin sources of the French legal system. 
All through his life he showed a remarkable 
capacity for work, dividing his time as lawyer 
and man of letters between two careers, and 
devoting himself to each with almost equal 
enthusiasm. He was constantly working at 
some literary task requiring much time and 

5 Correspondance, p. $77. 

6 See Zuvres Completes de Boileau-Despréaux, Nouvelle 
édition, publiée par M, Paul Chéron, Paris, Garnier Frises, 


1875, gr. in-8, p. 398, note 7. 
7 Lettres de Rousseau, t. ii, p. 220. 


labor, and at the same time devoting himself 
to the closest professional study, while taking 
an active part in the public life of Lyons, hold- 
ing important public trusts, and distinguishing 
himself for wonderful executive ability and 
good business sense. 

Early in his career he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Parlement de Paris,8 and when in 
his twenty-seventh year visited Paris on legal 
business connected with the H6tel-Dieu, the 
hospital at Lyons. During the visit Brossette 
first became acquainted, personally, with his 
favorite Boileau. The poet, it appears, had 
previously invested in some of the bonds 
issued by the Hétel-Dieu represented by Bros- 
sette, and the two men were brought together 
through this business connection. Their meet- 
ing, which occurred October 3, 1698,9 was the 
beginning of a long friendship between them, 
Boileau at this time was sixty-two years old, 
somewhat feeble in health, and living in com- 
parative retirement out at Auteuil where he 
had purchased a place in 1687. 

Brossette was young, intelligent, and well- 
informed on literary matters, and had long 
been one of Boileau’s most fervent admirers. 
So in spite of the great disparity in their ages, 
upon the common ground of literary interest 
their friendship was quickly formed, Boileau 
finding an appreciative listener, Brossette 
eager to profit by this commerce with so great 
aman. For several months the two men saw 
each other almost daily, and in the garden at 
Auteuil many discussions took place between 
them regarding current literary topics. Bros- 
sette did not neglect such an occasion to ques- 
tion Boileau in regard to the allusions and 
references in his poems which he had not fully 
understood. Such information was freely given 
and Brossette, rich in his knowledge, for he 
had carefully recorded all that he had been 
told, resolved to carry out his youthful idea 
and prepare an edition of Boileau with exten- 
sive historical and literary notes. 

After some five months? he returned to 
Lyons, having finished his business affairs, and 
then began the literary correspondence which 


8 Archives du Rhéne, t. viii, p. 153. 
9 Correspondance, p, 28. 


10 Brossette returned to Lyons in the latter part of Febru- 
ary, 1699. Correspondance, p. 1. 
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was a continuation of their daily conversations. 
Influenced by the charm of his recent ex- 
periences, and exalted by his comradeship with 
the great satirist, Brossette filled Lyons with 
the praise of his idol and set up a shrine for 
his worship. On March Io, 1699, some two 
weeks after he had left Paris, he wrote to 
Boileau as follows 

On vient de m’apporter, la bordure que j’ai 
fait faire au portrait dont vous m’avez fait pré- 
sent, et vous voila, placé dans le plus bel en- 
droit de mon cabinet. Je ne doute pas que 
vous n’en fussiez pas content, si vous pouviez 
le voir, mais vous le seriez bien davantage si 
vous étiez temoin de l’empressement qu’ont 
tous les honnétes gens, de vous venir rendre 
visite chez moi: chacun tache de renchérir sur 
vos louanges; il n’est pas méme jusqu’a nos 
poétes qui n’aient travaillé sur ce sujet: voici 
quatre vers de la facon d’un de nos amis. 


Vous qui voulez savoir, quel est le personnage, 
Représenté dans ce tableau, 

Approchez-en un sot ouvrage, 
Vous connaitrez que c’est Boileau. 

To these lines Boileau makes the following 
allusion in his reply of March 25 :72 

L’epigramme qu’on a faite pour mettre au 
bas de ce tableau, est fort jolie. Je doute, 
pourtant que mon portrait donnat un signe de 
vie dés qu’on lui présenterait un sot ouvrage; 
et l’hyperbole est un peu forte. 

Soon after Brossette’s departure, Boileau be- 
came involved in a slight business trouble. 
The sum which he had invested in the bonds 
of the Lyons hospital amounted to twelve 
thousand francs, upon which he was receiving 
twelve and a-half per cent interest.13 But the 
Conseil de l Hotel-Dieu decided that this rate 
of interest was too high, and that-all bond- 
holders receiving it should be reduced to nine 
percent. Atthis juncture Boileau appealed 
to Brossette, who prevailed upon the Maréchal 
de Villeroi, one of the administrators of the 
hospital, to make an exception in this special 
case, and pay the interest according to the 
original agreement.13 Naturally Boileau was 
‘touched by this kindly service, and felt an 
added interest in his young admirer. 
Later inthe same year, June 6, 1699, Bros- 
sette writes as follows :4 

J’ai résolu de répondre a toutes les critiques 
qu’on a faites de vos ouvrages, suivant le plan, 

11 Correspondance, p.2. 12 lbid.,p.3. 13 Ibid., p. xvi. 

14 Correspondance, p. 9. 


la maniére, et s’il se peut le style, dont M. 
Arnauld s’est servi pour défendre votre satire 
dixiéme dans sa lettre A M. Perrault. Que 
direz-vous, Monsieur, de monentreprise? J’en 
connais toutela témérité, ou du moins |’inuti- 
lité. Je sais que vos ouvrages sont infiniment 
au-dessus des atteintes que la jalouse ignorance 
a essayé de leur donner: ils se soutiennent 
assez par eux-mémes et vous vous ferez tou- 
jours assez admirer sans le secours d’un 
apologiste tel que moi. Mais, cependant, 

onsieur, la matiére est si belle, et votre dé- 
fense est si facile, que je sens bien que j’aurai 
toutes les peines du monde 4 résister 4 une 
tentation si glorieuse. C’est pour cela, que je 
ramasse depuis longtemps avec beaucoup de 
soin, tous les mémoires qui peuvent m’aider 
pour ce dessein: et les éclaircissements que 
vous avez eu la bonté de me donner sur vos 
ouvrages me serviront de principal ornement. 


To this Boileau replies self-complacently, 
July 2, 1699 ;#5 

Je suis bien aise, qu’un homme comme vous 
entreprenne mon apologie; mais les livres 
qu’on a faits contre moi sont si peu connus, 
qu’en vérité, je ne_ sais, s’ils méritent aucune 
réponse. Oserais-je vous dire que le dessein 
que vous aviez pris de faire des remarques sur 
mes ouvrages est bien aussi bon, et que ce 
serait le moyen d’en faire une imperceptible 
apologie qui vaudrait bien une apologie en 
forme. Je vous laisse pourtant le maitre, de 
faire tout ce que vous jugerez 4 propos. 

Brossette assents to this suggestion say- 
ing 

Vous m’avez tout-a-fait déterminé 4 ne pas 
faire une apologie directe de vos ouvrages; 
et je trouve comme vous, M., que les re- 
marques que j’ai entreprises, me conduiront 
mieux 4 ce méme dessein qu’une apologie en 
forme. 

As this correspondence progressed, Brossette 
came more and more in contact with the lit- 
erary atmosphere of Paris than he had ever done 
before, and inspired by these new interests he 
began to collect about him at Lyons a coterie 
of local men of letters, who could afford him 
literary compqnionship.t7 Early in the year 
1700 he writes to Boileau that he, and six of his 
friends, have formed an Academy,?8 and upon 
the receipt of this letter Boileau expresses him- 
self as follows :19 tee 


Je suis ravi de l’Académie qui se forme en 
votre ville. Elle n’aura pas grand’ peine a sur- 


15 Correspondance, p. 140 16 /bid., p. 15. 
17: Chéron’s Borleau, p. 372. 
18 Correspondance, p. 40. 19 lbid., p. 43. 
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passer en mérite, celle de Paris, qui n’est 
maintenant composée a deux ou trois hommes 
prés, que de gens du plus vulgaire mérite et 
qui ne sont grands que dans leur propre ima- 
gination. ... Ainsi, Monsieur, si dans la 
votre, il y a plusieurs gens de votre force, je 
suis persuadé que dans peu, ce sera 4 l’Aca- 
démie de Lyon qu’on appellera des jugements 
de l’Académie de Paris. 


The new Academy prospered, Brossette 
was made its first secrélaire perpetuel, and it 
soon became a leader among the other provin- 
cial academies which were being organized. 

Somewhat later Brossette encroaches upon 
the literary character of the correspondence 
by referring to a lottery :2° 


Vous trouverez dans ma lettre un imprimé 
dela troisiéme Loterie que notre Grand-H6pital 
a ouverte. C’est cette maison qui, l’année 
passée, s’avisa la premiére, de faire de ces 
sortes de Loteries qu’on a imité presque par- 
tout, depuis ce temps-la. Au cas que vous 
ayez intention d’essayer ici, ce que vous peut 

roduire votre bonne étoile, vous pouvez étre 
Sion assuré de la fidelité de cette Loterie. 


After some delay Boileau replies, declining 
the proposition 


. . . On ne peut pas vous étre plus obligé 
que je le suis, de toutes vos bontés, et du soin 
que vous voulez bien prendre de m’enrichir en 
m’admettant dans votre Loterie; mais qu’ayant 
mis a plus de cent Loteries depuis que je me 
connais, et n’ayant jamais vu aucun billet ap- 
prochant du noir, je ne suis pas d’humeur a 
acheter des petits morceaux de papier blanc, 
un Louis d’or la piéce. Ce n’est pas que je 
me défie de la fidélité de MM. les Directeurs 
de l’H6pital de votre illustre ville, qui sont 
tous, 4 ce qu’on m’a dit, des gens de la trempe 
d'Aristide et de Phocion; mais je me défie fort 
de la fortune qui ne m’a pas —— paru 
bien intentionnée pour les gens de lettres et a 
qui je demande maintenant, non pas qu’elle 
me donne, mais qu’elle ne m’éte rien. 

He relents about a week later and writes :22 

Si vous jugez néanmoins, qu’on souhaite fort 
4 Lyon que je mette 4 cette Loterie, je suis 
trop obligé a votre ville pour lui refuser cette 
satisfaction et vous pouvez y mettre quatre ou 
cing pistoles pour moi. .... Je les regarderai 
comme données a Dieu et a l’Hdpital. 

And this was their destination, for Brossette 
is forced to confess as the drawing comes toan 
end that Boileau has not been successful.23 

These extracts from their correspondence 


20 Correspondance, p. 44. 21 lbid.,p.45. 22 Jbid., p. 48. 


23 Correspondance, p. 69. 


will convey an idea of the intimacy of the two 
men, and show what an opportunity Brossette 
had to know the poet thoroughly and to collect 
from him a great amount of information regard- 
ing his work. Brossette went back to Paris fora 
short time in 1702, and then wrote an account 
of all of his conversations with Boileau, ex- 
tending from October 12 to November 12.24 
The exchange of letters continued with every 
sign of the warmest friendship, and Boileau 
sent down to Lyons all of the current literary 
gossip, while at the same time answering 
Brossette’s numerous questions. 

During his later years Boileau wanted the 
satisfaction of preparing a new edition of his 
own works, but being forbidden to insert the 
twelfth satire sur 2 Eguivoguess he gave up the 
task, which was finally terminated after his 
death in 1711 by Renaudot and Valincourt, the 
edition appearing in 1713. But the public was 
not satisfied, the friendship between the poet 
and Brossette was well known and his edition 
was eagerly awaited. 

It was not possible, however, for Brossette 
to give his undivided attention to purely lit- 
erary labors, and so the work progressed 
slowly. His local and legal duties were quite 
onerous, and during the greater part of the 
period when he had been associated with 
Boileau, he had at the same time been busy 
with various legal works and with papers for 
the meetings of his Academy. Various vol- 
umes on legal subjects?6 had appeared in 1700, 
and in 1702 and 1703, and in 1711, not long 

24 This manuscript is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
catalogued as follows :—Brossette: Mémoires sur ses rela- 
tions avec Boileau depuis le 8 oct. jusqgu’au 12 novembre, 
Fonds frangais, No. 15275. The greater part of it has been 
incorporated in the appendix to Lavardet’s edition of the 


Correspondance, 
25 See Qucrard, article entitled Boileau, 


26 a. Proc's-verbal des Conftrences tenues par ordre du 
Roi entre MM, les Commissaires du Conseil pour l’Examen 
des articles des ordonnances civiles et criminelles. 

Louvain, 1708, in-4. 

b. Recueil des Pitces du Proces en faveur du Présidial 
de Lyon contre le Parlement de Grenoble pour la jurisdiction 
de la Guillotiére avec l’arrét de 1741 et les cartes des lieux, 
par Claude Brossette, 

Lyon, 1702, in-4. 

c. Les Titres du Droit Civil et du Droit Canonigque, rap- 
portés sous les noms francais des matiéres, et suivant ‘ordre 
alphabétique, avec une briéve explication des Titres dont la 
seule lecture ne donne pas une id e¢ suffisante, 


Lyon, 1705, in-4, 
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after the death of Boileau, he published his 
Histoire abrégée, ou Eloge Historique de la 
Ville de Lyon.27 

Confining himself as closely as possible, 
however, to his important task, we learn from 
a letter written from Lyons, November 25, 
1715, that the work was approaching comple- 
tion.28 At this time the quarto edition in two 
volumes was already printed, and the pub- 
lishers were at work upon the four volume 
octavo edition, which was to be issued at the 
sametime. His preface, although written, had 
not yet gone to the printer, as he said that he 
wished to allow it to ripen on paper before put- 


ting it into type. He adds this interesting 


particular :— 


J’ai appris de Paris que Mnsgr., le Duc 
d’Orleans, ayant vu quelques feuilles de mon 
ouvrage, a permis qu’on le lui dédiat. Voila 
sans doute une circonstance bien glorieuse 
pour le livre; mais elle met l’auteur dans 
une situation bien délicate ; car ma préface se 
trouvera placée entre lenom du duc Régent,29 
et les ceuvres de M. Despréaux. Je sens com- 
bien la place est difficile 4 remplir, et combien 
le pas est dangereux. 

Nevertheless the dedication was made and 
in another letter, June 18, 1716,30 he says :— 

. .. l’impression est entiérement achevée et 
M. Fabri, Libraire de Généve, qui l’a faite, est 

arti aujourd’hui de Lyon, pour aller présenter 

€ premier exemplaire 4 M. le Duc d’Orléans. 
Je ne doute pas qu’il n’obtienne facilement de 
son A. R. la permission de faire entrer ce livre 
en France.”’ 

The Duke received the volume with a wel- 
come so favorable that it caused a great stir 
in literary circles, and the publishers had 
great hopes of its success. In this they were 
not mistaken, for Brossette had handled in a 
very skilful way the abundant material placed 
at his disposal, and had prepared what was 
recognized as an authorized edition. Besides 
indicating the numerous variants, he gave 
close references to all the Classic authors imi- 
tated by Boileau, and wrote copious literary 
and historical comments, throwing much light 
upon obscure passages. 

Some modern editors3' have spoken slight- 

27 Lyon, Girin, in-4. 

28 Lettres de Rousseau, t, ii, p. 41. 


29 The Duc d’Orleans had been appointed Regent after 
the death of Louis xiv, September 1, 1715. 
30 Lettres de Rousseau, t. ii, p. 89. 


ingly of Brossette because his work contained 


errors, and have appeared to greatly under- 
estimate its value. They fail to see that even 
with its imperfections it was one of the first 
results of modern critical study, and should be 
esteemed as such. 

For more than one hundred years his edition 
of Boileau was accepted without comment, and 
served asa basis for all subsequent editions 
up to 1830, when Berriat-Saint-Prix undertook 
another critical edition, reviewing and reéx- 
amining the work, and correcting some of its 
errors. 

After Boileau’s death and during the prepa- 
ration of the edition of 1716, Brossette, through 
his publishers at Geneva, found another literary 
correspondent in the poet Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau. In 1711 Rousseau had left Paris on ac- 
count of the famous couplets of 1710, which he 
was unjustly convicted of writing, and April 7, 
1712, a decree was registered banishing him 
from France forever. On quitting Paris, he had 
gone to Soleure in Switzerland, where he was 
received by the French ambassador, the Comte 
de Luc. Here he remained until 1715, when 
his protector went to the Austrian court and 
whither Rousseau followed him. It was during 
this stay in Switzerland that Brossette and 
Rousseau came into relations with each other. 
In 1712 Rousseau had printed a volume of his 
poems3? at Soleure, which had attracted the 
attention of Brossette, while at the same. 
time Rousseau wrote to Brossette regarding 
the edition of Boileau, which was already an- 
nounced. As one of Boileau’s pupils he, Rous- 
seau, felt a great interest in its appearance. 
The two men never met, although they were 
nearer together then than at any subsequent 
time, but interested in the same things it was 
natural that they should interest each other, 
Brossette was feeling the need of a correspon- 
dent who could, ina way, take the place of 
Boileau, and Rousseau, exiled from France 
and much disheartened, was glad to connect 
himself in as many ways as possible with the 
literary life which he had been forced to leave. 
Before Rousseau’s departure for Vienna Bros- 
sette wrote to him :33— 


31 Cheron’s Boileau, pp. xix-xx. 
32 Guvres diverses du Sieur R, Soleure, 1712, in-12. 
33 24 avril,1715. Correspondance, t. ii, p. 3. 
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Votre séjour dans une cour étrangére va_ 


vous priver de la plupart des nouvelles lit- 
téraires de Paris et du Royaume. J’offrirais 
de vous informer exactement, si je croyais que 
les choses que je vous manderais, pussent vous 
dedommager de |’ennui de lire mes lettres. 

To this Rousseau replies on the eve of his 
departure :34— 

. ... Jene vous ai point encore remercié 
de l’offre obligeante que vous me faites, de 
m’apprendre des nouvelles de la République 
littéraire. Oserais-je abuser de votre civilité, 
jusqu’a a vous prier de me tenir parole? Je 
sens tout l’agrément et toute Il’utilité d’un 
commerce comme le vétre, et je ne pourrai 
jamais m’empécher de vous importuner le 

remier, de mes lettres, lorsque je serai a 
Vienne. J’ai vécu en ce pays-ci dans une 
assez grande ignorance de ce qui se passe au 
Parnasse. 

For the first few years the correspondence 
was continued quite regularly and Rousseau 
was treated to all the current gossip. But the 
unsettled state of Rousseau’s affairs, his 
journeyings between Vienna and Brussels, in 
the vain hope of being appointed historiog- 
rapher of the Netherlands, and the strained 
political relations between Austria and France, 
interrupted the letters from time to time, and 
although they were continued at intervals 
until Rousseau’s death in 1741, they were 
never so frequent as during the first few years. 

After completing the edition of Boileau, 
Brossette was asked by many friends to finish 
the work on Regnier which he had formerly 
undertaken, following out his early ambition, 
and this he decided to do. The preparation 
of such an edition was not without its difficul- 
ties as Brossette was well aware. The first 
edition published at Paris in 1608, in-4,35 con- 
tained numerous mistakes, as did subsequent 
editions, and up to the time of his death in 
1614, Regnier was never willing to supervise 
any one of them, manifesting in this regard a 
surprising indifference and carelessness. So 
the various editions for the next hundred years 
and more, up to the time of the Brossette edi- 
tion, were very unreliable. 

The thing most difficult for Brossette to do 
was to establish a text which should be as 
near perfect as possible under the circum- 
stances. To this end he consulted with the 

34 1 mai,1715. Correspondance, t. ii, p. 11. 

35 Consult Quérard. 


| 
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aid of a few friends all of the obtainable edi- 
tions, making line for line comparisons, and 
accepting the most probable readings. In ad- 
dition to this work he was materially aided in 
all his researches by family papers of various 
kinds, which had been preserved presumably 
by some members of the Regnier family, and 
to which Brossette had free access.36 The 
work dragged along slowly, and for a time 
Brossette allowed himself to be influenced by 
the friends of Boileau, who desired him to pre- 
pare a second edition, making use of the new 
material which had come to light.37_ Such in- 
terruptions were only temporary, however, and 
each year in his summer vacations when pro- 
fessional work could be neglected the advocate 
continued the preparation of his manuscript. 

From one of Rousseau’s letters written from 
Vienna, January 6, 1722,38 it is known that the 
text had finally been established by this date. 
In the latter part of December, 1724, Brossette 
gives an account of his work in a letter to 
Rousseau, and it is interesting as showing the 
tenacity with which this busy man had clung 
to his difficult task, and as giving an idea of 
his method : 


Il y a plus de vingt ans que j’avais jetté 
sur le papier, quelques observatious sur 
les ceuvres de ce poéte. Comme en le lisant, 
e m’appercus de quelques fautes considéra- 
les que je ne pouvais en conscience mettre 
sur le compte de |’auteur, j’eus recours A 
d’autres éditions, et je trouvai tant de diffé- 
rences entre les unes et les autres, que je m’en- 
gageai 4 conférer toutes les éditions que je pus 
recouvrer afin de ritablér au moins le texte, 
dans toute sa pureté. Nous avons certaine- 
ment point d’auteur moderne dont les écrits 
résentent tant de différentes lecons. Comme 
il contient plusieurs endroits difficiles 4 en- 
tendre, soit pour l’obscurité méme de |’expres- 
sion qui n’est pas toujours fort nette, soit par 
les changements que l’usage a apportés dans le 
langage et dans le style: les imprimeurs d’un 
cété ont défiguré ses vers et en ont rendu 
plusieurs inintelligibles en substituant des 
termes connus, mais impropres, a ceux qu’ils 
n’entendaient pas: et de |’autre, des personnes 
plus habiles, qui ont pris soin des diverses édi- 
tions qu’on en a faites depuis six vingts ans, 
ont alteré le texte en corrigeant des expres- 
sions anciennes et hors d’usage, d’autres, qui 
sont, a la vérité, plus nouvelles, mais qui ne 


36 Lettres de Rousseau, t. ii, p. 220. 
37 Lettres de Rousseau, t. ii, p. 303. 
38 Lettres de Rousseau, t. ii, p. 355. 
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sont pas, celles de l’auteur. De sorte que, 
comme je viens de le dire, nous n’avons peut- 
étre, point d’écrivain francais, qui ait autant 
souffert que celui-ci de l’ignorance des im- 
primeurs et de l’audace des critiques. Le 
mot d’audace, me parait trop fort, disons de 
la fausse délicatesse des critiques, car c’en est 
une fausse, et une trés fausse A mon avis, que 
de farder ainsi les expressions originales d’un 
auteur. Mon premier soin a donc été de rétablir 
le texte de Regnier, et je pense que c’est la 
partie la plus importante et la plus utile de 
mon travail: c’a été aussi la plus ennuyeuse et 
la plus difficile: car pour ce qui est des notes, 
que j'y ai ajoutées pour |’éclaircir, j’avoue que 
ce été qu’une espéce d’amusement pour 
moi. 

On ne doit pas s’attendre que je puisse 
donner des remarques aussi amples, aussi in- 
téressantes, ni aussi historiques que celles que 
j'ai faites sur Boileau. Avec lui j’ai puisé a la 
source, il m’a ouvert tous ses trésors, et voila 
justement des secours que 1’éloignement des 
temps me refuse du cété de Regnier. On ne 
laissera pas de trouver ici, plusieurs notes 
assez curleuses, parceque j’ai pris soin de les 
enrichir de tous les éclaircissements que la 
tradition et les écrits des auteurs contemporains 
de Regnier ont transmis jusqu’a nous. J’ai 
porté mes recherches jusques dans les poétes 
de l’antiquité et de la nouvelle Rome, je veux 
dire les poétes latins, et les poétes italiens, 
desquels notre auteur a emprunté des pensées, 
des morceaux considérables, et quelquefois 
méme, des piéces entiéres. ... . Il y a plusieurs 
endroits dans Regnier que je n’entends pas 
bien, et je crois que c’est ma faute, plutét que 
la sienne. Cet aveu est bien mortifiant pour 
un comimentateur a qui il n’est permis d’ig- 
norer la moindre chose.39 


The work was finally finished in June, 1728,4° 
and the manuscript sent to London to the 
publishing house of Lyon and Woodman. 
They promised to have the book ready in the 
fall of the same year, but Brossette had to 
wait until September, 1729, before it came from 
the press.4¢ He was in Paris again at this 
time, having spent the whole summer there 
on legal business, and so it was from Paris 
that he sent to Rousseau, then in Brussels, a 
copy of the new book. So popular did it be- 
come and so highly was it esteemed, that in 
the next year, 1730, two reprints were made, 
one by Humbert at Amsterdam, in quarto, and 
another, both in quarto and in octavo, which 
appeared at about the same time in London 
and in Paris. 

- 39 Lettres de Rousseau, t. iii, p. 35. 40 bid, t. iii, p. 57% 

41 Les Satyres et autres Ceuvres de Regnier, avec des Re- 
marques: a Londres, chez Lyon et Woodman, 1629. in-4. 


After this edition but six others were issued 

during the course of the next hundred years, 
all of them depending upon Brossette, and in 
1822, in an edition published in Paris, the Bros- 
sette notes were revived in fofo.42 Modern 
scholarship has, of course, made discoveries 
in regard to Regnier as it has in regard to al- 
most everything else, but Brossette saved the 
already mutilated text of the poet from further 
destruction, and gathered together a mass of 
literary and historical comments which possess 
a real worth, as has been proven by the lapse 
of time. His comparative studies in Latin and 
Italian in tracing the source of a number of 
Regnier’s poems deserve more than passing 
notice, and if we had nothing else to judge by, 
the care and deliberation with which this 
author carried on his work might give some 
indication of its worth. 
. Shortly after Brossette’s return to Lyons, in 
the fall of 1729, he was elected toan important 
municipal office, being made an échevin, the 
term of his office to last two years.43 This 
election, while honorable in the extreme for 
M. Brossette, was perhaps unfortunate for 
posterity, inasmuch as it prevented the publi- 
cation of a book on Moliére, which was known 
to Cizeron-Rival in manuscript form, and to 
which he gives the following title: Aclaircisse- 
ments Historiqgues sur les CEuvres de Jean- 
Baptiste Poquelin de Moliere. 

Brossette had long contemplated such an 
undertaking, and during the days of his in- 
timacy with Boileau the two men had discussed 
the matter, and Brossette had received much 
valuable information regarding his subject. 
Boileau had been, as is well known, one of 
the friends of Moliére, and he promised to go 
over all the comedies with Brossette, telling 
him what he could abouteach. The probabili- 
ties are that this project first came to Brossette 
in 1706, shortly after the appearance of a life of 
Moliére by Grimarest.4s He wrote to Boileau 
about this book as follows :46 

42 Guvres completes de Regnier avec le Commentaire de 


Brossette, publié en 1729, Paris, de l’impr. de Didot ainé. 
E, A, Lequien. 1822. in-8, 

43 Lettres de Rousseax, t. ii, p. 114, 44 Lbid., p. 128. 

45 Vie de M. de Molitre, par Grimarest. Paris, Lefevre, 
1705, in-12, This volume contains an “ Addition a la Vie de 
M., de Moliére contenant une réponse a la critique qu’on en a 
faite.”” 

46 8 mars, 1706. Correspondance, p. 211. 
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' Nous avons ici, depuis longtemps, La vie de 
Moli2re par M. Grimarest: cet ouvrage n’est 
me trop bien écrit 4 mon avis, et il y manque 

ien des choses: d’ailleurs c’est moins la vie 
de Moliére que l’histoire de ses Comédies: 
une seconde édition, corrigée pour le style et 
augmentée pour les faits, serait bien agréable. 
Mais quand la verrons-nous ? 


Tothis rather charitable criticism Boileau 
replied in a very decided tone :47 


Pour ce qui est dela Vie de Moliere, franche- 
ment, ce n’est pas un ouvrage qui mérite qu’on 
en parle. I] est fait par un homme qui ne 


savait rien de la vie de Moliére, et ilse trompe_ 


dans tout, ne sachant pas méme, les faits que 
tout le monde sait. 

- Doubtless Brossette resolved, after reading 
this letter, tosee if he could not produce some- 
thing which would be worthy of attention. 
But whatever his motive, itis certain that from 
that time on he began to collect a vast amount 
of material in regard to Moliére, while work- 
ing upon Boileau and Regnier, biding his 
time for its final arrangement. Soon after the 
second edition of the Regnier volume, a cer- 
tain M. Chauvelin, a maitre des requétes at 
Paris, wrote to Brossette,48 asking him to con- 
tribute his notes to an edition of Moliére which 
was being planned by an association of pub- 
lishers. Brossette had to decline this offer as 
his municipal duties would not allow him to 
complete his work,49 and he was unwilling to 
intrust this revision to other hands in spite of 
M. Chauvelin’s expressed desire that he should 
do so, and in spite of the outside influence 
which Chauvelin tried to bring to bear on him 
in writing to M. Perrichon, the Prévét des 
Marchands at Lyons.s° 

Writing to Rousseau about this time regard- 
ing the whole matter, Brossette gives the fol- 
lowing detailed plan of his investigations.s: 

Mes notes consistent en faits historiques et en 
imitations. J’ai recueilli les uns et les autres 
avec grand soin et depuis longtemps : les faits 
m’ont été indiqués par M. Despréaux, intime 
ami et grand admirateur de Moliére: mais en- 
core par Baron,s? et par d’autres personnes 


qui ont vécu singuliérement avec lui, parmi 
lesquels je pourrai nommer un illustre Maréchal 
47 Correspondance, p. 214. 
48 19 février, 1731. Lettres de Rousseau, t. iii, p. 138. 
49 Lettres de Rousseau, t.iii,p. 139. 50 Jbid., p. 151." 
_ 51 Lettres de Rousseau, t. iii, p. 143. 
52 Michel Baron, the actor (1653-1729). 


de Frances3 que nous avons perdu depuis peu, 
... et qui n’a pas dedaigné d’entrer dans ces 
détails avec moi: ce qui forme une tradition 
~ je puis appeller orale et vivante. Al’égard 

es imitations, je ne me suis pas contenté de 
celles de Plaute et de Terence, connues de 
tout le monde: j’ai porté mes recherches plus 
loin, j'ai lu, extrait et comparé toutes les 
ene tant imprimées que manuscrites que 

oliére a imitées en tout ou en partie. Voila 
le fonds de mon ouvrage auquel j’ai ajouté les 
changements faits par Moliére lui-méme, et 
ceux que font aujourd’hui, les comediens dans 
les executions: la musique des ballets, des 
divertissements, et les airs notés des paroles 
qui se chantent. 


In a later letter to Chauvelin,s¢ Brossette 
says further that, in his search for the sources 
of Moliére’s plays, he has consulted many 
Italian and Spanish comedies both in print and 
in manuscript. So it would seem that he had 
neglected nothing to make his work complete. 

But unfortunately public affairs, as has been 
said, prevented the completion of this work 
when it was asked for, and the edition of M. 
Chauvelin was published in 1734, with a notice, 
regarding Moliére by Joly, and a life and com- 
mentary by M. de la Serre, of whom little is 
known.ss 

After this time, pressed with business and 
somewhat enfeebled in health by sickness and 
advancing years, the notes were never revised, 
and upon his death no trace of them could be 
found, so we can only conjecture as to what 
must have been their great value. 

Claude Brossette for the last ten years of his 
life continued to busy himself with public 
duties, and gradually gave up literary work as 
his strength declined. In 1741 he was made 
conservateur of the extensive law library of 
the advocate Aubert which had been given to 
the city of Lyons, and in that work his last 
energy was spent. He died June 13, 1743, and 
was buried amidst solemn ceremonies, at which 
were present the members of the consular 
corps of the city, his comrades of the bar as- 
sociation and of the Academy, and a large 
number of his fellow citizens. 


53 Le Marechal de Villeroi (1644-1730). 

54 Lettres de Rousseau, t. iii, p. 152. 

ss Les Euvres de M. Molitre, Neuv. édition précédée 
d’un avertissement par Joly, éditeur, et de mémoires sur la 
vie et les ouvrages de Moli.re par de la Serre, Paris, de 
Vimpr. de Pierre Prault. 1734. 6 vol., gr. in-4. 
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Leaving aside Brossette’s legal attainments, 
it is with his career as a man of letters that 
this paper is mostconcerned. Early the friend 
and correspondent of Boileau, for many years 
on familiar terms with J. B. Rousseau, know- 
ing Voltaire and exchanging letters with him, 
visiting the actor Baron at Paris, and receiving 
at Lyon, en passant, a visit from the early his- 
torian of Italian comedy, il Signore Riccoboni, 
we have in Brossette a man who was peculiarly 
well-informed regarding the literary matters 
of his time, and a man whose career must have 
done much to increase the influence of literary 
culture. Perhaps the greatest service rendered 
by him was the example given to other literary 
workers in the same field. He believed that 
in literary work, as in legal work, it was neces- 
sary to be well supplied with documents before 
a start could be made. His work upon Boileau 
and Regnier and what can be learned re- 
garding the proposed work on Moliére, prove 
that he was applying a scientific method tothe 
study of French authors. . 

From one modern standpoint he may be 
criticized as over-credulous, as making the 
quantity of his notes supply their lacking 
quality, as deficient in judgment and discrimi- 
nation, and as being the servile type of com- 
mentator, too often praising and defending. 
But from another standpoint more just and more 
liberal, Brossette should be praised as a pioneer 
in careful and serious research concerning the 
history of his own literature. 

The creative spirit had reached a high level, 
but the preservative and scholarly habit was 
in its early stages. Brossette typified the new 


movement. 
Joun R. EFFINGER, JR. 


University of Michigan. 


HOBBY-HORSICAL. 


It would probably prove a disappointing ex- 
periment—at least one not invariably satisfac- 
tory—if one were to rely, with the confidence 
once due to ** But, O! but, O!,”’ upon William 
Carew Hazlitt’s recent Confessions of a Col- 
lector to excite a train of associated ideas 
which are drawn by Hobby-Horse. The author 
himself may be believed to have had in mind 
the uncertain character of such an experiment, 
and, with the wish to remove all chances of 


failure, to have taken an early occasion in the 
book to observe, quite incidentally, ‘‘ There 
was nothing ‘ hobby-horsical,’ to borrow Cole- 
ridge’s expression, about the matter ’”’ (p. 3). 
The adjective is sure to accomplish the wished 
for purpose, but its limitation ‘‘ Coleridge’s,”’ 
what of that? Has not the professional nu- 
mismatist at last been ‘taken in’ by a false 
superscription and date? Or, has he wished, 
for some innocent reason, to bring about a 
temporary disassociation, in the mind of his 
readers, between his chapters and a famous 
paragraph which it is difficult to forget? Dear 
uncle Toby, the distinction between scarp and 
counterscarp will always be vitally important ; 
you shall not be robbed in your grave, nor 
shall the memorable reflections of your affec- 
tionate nephew Tristram be forgotten, no, not 
for even a day: 
‘*A man and his Hobby-Horse, though I can- 
not say that they act and re-act exactly after 
the same manner in which the soul and body 
do upon each other, yet, doubtless, there is a 
communication between them of some kind; 
and my opinion rather is, that there is some- 
thing in it more of the manner of electrified 
bodies ;—and that, by means of the heated 

arts of the rider, which come immediately 
into contact with the Hobby-Horse,—by long 
journies, and much friction, it so happens, that 
the body of the rider is at length filled as full 
of Hobby-Horsical matter as it can hold ;—so 
that if you are able to give but a clear descrip- 
tion of the nature of the one, you may form a 
pretty exact notion of the genius and character 
of the other.” 

J. W. B. 


A FRENCH COLONY IN MICHIGAN. 


In 1760 the French settlements in what is now 
the state of Michigan passed with Canada into 
the hands of the English. But the transfer of 
governmental authority brought little change 
in the life and character of the colonies. 
British garrisons were stationed at Detroit and 
at Mackinaw: English traders followed and 
plied their business under the protection of 
the British flag, but few permanent English 


settlers found their way so far west during the- 


period of British rule, and the hardy Norman- 
French pioneer was left to pursue his own 
career in the lake region. 

Detroit was the commercial, as well as the 
governmental, capital of the territory. Its pop- 
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ulation in 1764 has been estimated at 2500, not 
including the garrison. There were also small 
French colonies at Mackinaw and at other 
points in the north, but with these this paper 
is in no wise concerned. The Detroit colony 
was composed of a hardy and thrifty stock, 
and had been established ona firm basis by 
Cadillac, a man wise in statecraft. It had 
never ceased to grow and prosper, notwith- 
standing the change of authority and the 
perils of the Indian wars. To the north and 
to the south, along the great waterway between 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie, farms were 


cleared, and the soil cultivated systematically | 


and profitably. 


In 1780 Francois Navarre pushed out beyond 
the limits of the Detroit colony, and settled in 
an entirely new district to the west of Lake 
Erie, in what is now Monroe County. This, 
the southeastern county of Michigan, is tra- 
versed from west to east by a stream named by 
the first residents the Rivitre aux Raisins, 
now the River Raisin (never the Raisin River). 
To the south distant about six miles, and 
parallel with the River Raisin, flows Otter 
Creek, and to the north, at almost an equal 
distance, is Stony Creek. The French pio- 
neers kept close to the waterways, and so 
good a report did Frangois Navarre make of 
the valley of the River Raisin and the neigh- 
boring streams, that he was soon joined in his 
new home by his brothers, and other families 
from Detroit. 

In 1795 the sovereignty of the territory of 
Michigan passed to the United States, and 
bona fide settlers were granted title to six 
hundred and forty acres of land, or so much 
of it as they would have staked off by the 
government surveyor. One hundred and five 
claimants were allowed title in Monroe County, 
and almost all of them were French as the 
names indicate. They had settled on both 
banks of the River Raisin for a distance of 
twelve miles from its mouth. Their farms 
were originally small, and each fronted on the 
river. In order to get the six hundred and 
forty acres granted to each one by the govern- 
ment, they were forced to extend the farms in 
narrow strips back from the river often to the 
depth of more than two miles. A few similar 
claims were allowed on Otter and Stony 
Creeks. The rest of the county was laid off 


regularly into townships and sections. 

Such were the beginnings of the French 
colony of Monroe County. From 1795 to the 
present day, it has grown practically only by 
natural increase. A few immigrants have 
come from Canada, and a very few from 
France. During the first half-century of its 
existence there seems to have been a certain 
interchange of population between the Monroe 
settlement and the mother colony of Detroit, 
but that could have had but little effect upon 
the Monroe dialect, as the speech of the two 
colonies was originally the same, and the dia- 
lects are today very similar. In Detroit, how- 
ever, French has within the last twenty-five 
years almost completely died out. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the French 
settlement of Monroe County has received 
scarcely any additions from without, it has 
grown rapidly. In 1812 it could not have 
numbered more than one thousand souls... 
Today it is estimated at ten thousand, distrib- 
uted among the towns or villages of Monroe, 
Raisinville, Newport, Rockwood, Brest, Stras- 
burg and Erie, and as farmers throughout the 
entire eastern half of the County. 


The first colonists were illiterate. But few 
could write their own name, as shown by early 
legal records and the church register, and at 
no time in the history of the colony has any con- 
siderable number been able to read or write 
their mother tongue At the present day all 
can speak English, and those who live in the 
towns and villages speak it without French ac- 
cent. Many of the older men and women can 
not read or write any language, but almost all 
under thirty years of age can read and write 
English. The children attend and have at- 
tended the English public schools, and even 
in the parish school the instruction is in Eng- 
lish. But notwithstanding this, and the fact 
that the colony has been surrounded by an 
English-speaking population for a century, 
French still remains in most of the families 
the language of the home. It is the language 
of the church, and is commonly employed in 
business and social intercourse. There has 
not been much intermaryying between the two 
races. For ecclesiastical and social reasons, 
the French families have been and still remain 
a people apart. 

These conditions have brought abouta state 
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of things very interesting to the student of 
speech changes. Here is a speech which has 
been for more than a century almost wholly 
uninfluenced by the written language. For 
almost the same length of time, and in ever- 
increasing ratio, it has been subject to modifi- 
cation through its contact with another tongue 
known chiefly in its spoken form. The condi- 
tions that existed in Gaul in the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries are repeated in this corner of 
Michigan, except that in the latter case the 
Teuton invaders instead of being the absorbed 
are the absorbing element. 

As might be expected, the phonology and 
morphology of this dialect present many inter- 
esting features. In beginning my investiga- 
tions it occurred to me that the conjugation of 
the regular verbs would be a good starting- 
point for a study of both the morphology and 
phonology. This study of the conjugations, 
which I now offer, is based upon observations 
made upon a number of persons varying in 
age from sixteen to sixty, living in various parts 
of the county and following different oc- 
cupations. Individual peculiarities have been 
discarded in the paradigms. In some in- 
stances, however, reference has been made to 
themin the foot-notes. In soliciting the in- 
formation I always asked the question in Eng- 
lish, and in such a form as to call for an entire. 
sentence. None of the persons could read 
French, except one who was just beginning to 
do so, but without a teacher; and none, as far 
as I know, have ever been influenced by other 
French than that of the colony. 

The phonetic alphabet used is that of the 
Association Phonétique Internationale. One 
additional character, d, is used to denote a 
sound intermediate between a and o. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE, SIMPLE Form.? 


30? parl 5s parl 
ty3. vue parle7 

ait i8 parl. 


1 Simple form is much less used than the progressive, 

2 d3a is often heard, also mwe. 

3 t/y is often heard, also ¢we. 

4 Az is sometimes heard (under influence of English he ?). 
The Ziaison of Zin z/and s in is not uniform. a/~edle, 

s The use of on when not including the speaker seems to be 
foreign to the dialect. 35 pard nus and ote parl are 
common variants, but 2 p2r/> is very rare. 

6 The /iaison of the sez of vous is far from uniform, 

7 The ending’e is not infrequently omitted, thereby redu- 
cing the tense to a single verb-form. 


8 Variants: il part, les org part, and i les org. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE, PROGRESSIVE Form. 


32 fyito aprai parle (finir, etc.) 
t ét “ce 


vuz ét 
isSt 
IMPERFECT INDICATIVE, SIMPLE ForRM.?2 
3973 parlait4 (finisai,etc.) 5 parlai (finisai, etc.) 
ty “ vu“ 
i i 
IMPERFECT INDICATIVE, PROGRESSIVE ForM. 
3etaits aprai p4rle (finir, etc.). 
tetai 
il 
an etait6 
vu (z) etait? aprai parle. 
il etait8 
Passé Défini. 
This tense as might be expected does not: 
exist in the dialect. Simple past actions, 


whether recent or remote,are expressed by the 
use of the passé indéfini. 


Future. 
32 parlorat9 (finira,etc.) (finira,ctc.) 
ty “ vu “ 
‘i i and 


3071 va22 parle (finir,etc.) 5 va parle (finir,etc.) 
* vuzale ‘ 
i i v323 


g The ¢ in /yit may be explained by the variable usage of 
the dialect in the matter of déacson of s, Suzs became sui be- 
fore vowels as well as before consonants, and then ¢ was added 
by analogy with the other forms of the tense. The probable 
explanation of /for sis as fellows: 32 syit>3 syit> Suit, and 
then the pronoun was restored; in fact, /yzt is ofien heard 
without the preceding 32, Another variant is the analogical 
10 Variants: 7, 47 and lyi. 

Variants: 3 2 2” nuz otr and ote &. 

12 Much less used than the progressive form. : / 

13 See notes on present indicative, simple form, Thesame 
variants for the pronouns are found in all tenses, and there- 
fore no further notes will be given on that subject. 

14 The reduction of this tense to a single verb-form is the 
general usage. . 

15 Variant S2fvitai, by analogy with 32 /yit. 

16 Rarely e¢73. : 

Rarely effe 

18 Variant: by analogy with 

1g Variant: parlere. 

20 The plural sometimes has the standard endings, but the 
tendency to reduce the tense to a single form is very marked. 
Those who use the standard forms will also use the others, 

21 In this form mwe is perhaps more common than 3a. 

22 Variant: md va, but not #@ va, etc, 

No uniformity of /iazson of the ¢, Forexample, I heard 


both v3 ekute and v3t chute. 
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247 
Conditional. 
39 parla ra4 (finira,etc.) 5 parlara (finira, etc.) 
ty vu 
1 i 
Subjunctive. 


To elicit the subjunctive forms, I put ques- 
tions requiring for their answer the use of the 
expressions: i/ faut, avant que, jusgu’ace que, 


etc. I give, therefore, the forms in connection 
with 7/ faut. 
Present. 

i fo2s k 30 (finis, rad.) 

66 ty “ce 

66 ki 

k5 

yu parle.26 


Past Subjunctive. 


As might be expected this tense did not 
seem to be in common use. The idea was 
usually expressed by 7’é¢ais obligé a, etc., with 
the infinitive. I received, however, such an- 
swers as the following: 7(/) a folu (or i fla) 
kha 3 alym la fa jer=il a fallu que j’allume le 
Jeu hier: and i fala k 3a finis sd jer=il a 
Sallu que Je finisse ga hier. 

From my observations I judge, that in so far 
as this tense exists in the dialect, its forms are 
the same as those of the present subjunctive. 
The usage of two persons seemed to indicate 
that they expressed the idea by forms of adler 
or venir followed by the infinitive. That is a 
point on which I intend to make more ex- 
tended and accurate investigations. 

The conjugation of the verb in the Monroe 
County dialect shows two marked tendencies: 
namely, a fondness for the progressive cir- 
cumlocutions, and a reduction of each tense to 
a single verb-form. ‘The progressive formula 
étre apres is not peculiar to this locality, but 1s 
in common use in other branches of the Cana- 
dian dialect. It will be noticed that by the 
use of this circumlocution in the present and 
imperfect, the employment of a//er in the fu- 


24 parare is a not uncommon variant for the first pers. 
sing., and one person used the standard forms of the future 
for the plural of the conditional. These and other observa- 
tions make me think that the dialect has confounded the con- 
ditional with the simple future, using this latter tense almost 
exclusively for the conditional, and the 32 (md) va jinir form 
for the future. : te 

2s As a variant of 7/o I noticed 7 va fulwar=—il va falloir. 

The expression étré obligé 4 with the infinitive is more 
common than the subjunctive with faut, 

26 In one instance parle or Parle. 


ture, and the exclusive use of a compound 
tense to express unqualified past time, the in- 
dicative mood is narrowed down to two forms, 
infinitive and past participle. Even in the 
simple tenses the substitution of ov for nous 
has eliminated one ending, and in the imperfect 
and conditional the ending of the second 
person plural has disappeared. 

Practically the conjugation is no longer made 
by endings, but by auxiliary verbs. 

EpGAR E. BRANDON. 

University of Michigan. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Poems of Uhland. Selected and edited by 
WatTERMAN T. Hewett, Ph.D. New York: 
Macmillan & Company, 1896. 12mo, pp. 
Iviii, 352. 

SINCE its publication in the spring of 1896, 
Professor Hewett’s Poems of Uhland has met 
with deserved favor at the hands of critics 
and, we doubt not, of readers; the time fora 
regular review of the book, therefore, would 
seem to be passed. I desire, however, to 
bring out a few points of somewhat more 
general interest which have been suggested by 
this edition. 

Prof. Hewett’s book is plainly a labor of 
love. He is a warm, not to say ardent ad- 
mirer of Uhland and his poetry. Provided 
that such an attitude of personal sympathy 
and devotion on the part of an editor rests on 
patient research and ona thorough knowledge 
of his subject, and not merely on superficial 
sentiment, it is likely to add to his work a 
more intimate charm and a greater power to 
kindle interest and enthusiasm; an effect not 
very often produced by a painful striving after 
nothing but chilling objectivity. There can 
hardly be any doubt, therefore, that Prof. 
Hewett’s edition, as an exposition of what is 
best in Uhland’s life and poetry, has gained in 
value and usefulness by the fact that, in the 
best sense, it appears to be a true labor of 
love. 

On the other hand, we are inclined to believe 
that jealous care for his author’s renown has 
influenced the editor in restricting the Intro- 
duction to an almost purely biographical nar- 
rative; while it must be admitted that in 
Uhland'’s best poems, his Lieder and Ba/laden 
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und Romanzen, the reflection of direct per- 
sonal experience is not very prominent, if com- 
pared, for example, with the poems of Goethe, 
or Heine, or Lenau. We rather miss a brief 
delineation of the general literary background 
of Uhland’s time, and a comparison of his 
poetry with that of the great lyrical poets of 
Germany.t 

In this manner we should have liked to see 
the editor vindicate for Uhland the high place 
that he assigns to his poetry. But the general 
tendencies of the Swabian School (p. lv), the 
interesting attitude of Goethe (p. li)? and of 
Heine and Young Germany toward this school 
and its chief representative Uhland, the latter’s 
relation to Romanticism (p. Ivii), and similar 
topics, have only been alluded to, while the 
political career of Uhland has been traced 
with much attention to detail. His scholarly 
works are interestingly described (p. lii ff. and 
elsewhere), but his two dramas are only men- 
tioned (p. Ivii). The only important passage 
of the Introduction devoted to a critical dis- 
cussion of Uhland’s poetry is contained on the 
last three pages. 

This is to be regretted so much the more as 
critics of apparently equal competency differ 
so widely in their estimation of Uhland’s 
greatness asa poet. This fact was again de- 
monstrated when, almost simultaneously with 
Prof. Hewett’s edition, there was published in 
this country a work on modern German litera- 
ture, in which, out of four hundred pages, eight 
lines were devoted to Uhland. Weadmitthat 
if we had to choose between the two positions, 
we should rather side with Prof. Hewett; but 
we are even more inclined to follow the old 
saying in medio tutissimus ibis. For is it not 
true that to the majority of students of Uhland 
his noble manhood, his ripe scholarship, the 
sturdiness of his political convictions are more 
interesting than his poetic genius, and that our 
estimate of the latter is favorably influenced 
by our admiration for the former? While we 
do not propose now to give an answer to this 
question, we wish to express the hope that the 
gradual opening up of Uhland’s Nachlass, 


1 The indirect thrust at Heine and Heinesque poetry on 
P. Iviii, far from supplying this want, makes us feel it only 
the more keenly. 

2 The impression which we receive of Goethe's opinion of 
Uhland is, to say the least, very imperfect. Comp., for ex- 
ample, Brandes, Das junge Deutschland, pp. 238 f. 


which has become accessible at last, together 
with his biography from a master’s hand which 
is said to be in course of preparation, may help 
us to arrive at a more universal estimate of his 
rank as a poet. Prof. Hewett’s book will cer- 
tainly do much toward creating among English 
speaking people a more general interest in 
these forthcoming publications. 


Ina brief notice in Euphorion (iv, 687), the 
reviewer expresses something like regret that 
Prof. Hewett has given us only a volume of 
selections. We cannot share this opinion, but 
believe that by reducing the total of some two 
hundred and seventy-five pieces (in Cotta’s 
ed.) to about one hundred and seventy, the 
editor has rendered Uhland and his readers a 
genuine service. The selections have been 
skillfully made, and nobody is likely to miss in 
the volume any of his favorite pieces or any 
poem of intrinsic interest or value, while a 
large number of weak pieces have been omitted. 
We believe that of this volume Goethe would 
scarcely have said what he did say to Ecker- 
mann (Oct. 21, 1823), in speaking of Uhland’s 
Gedichte: ‘‘Ich stiess von vornherein gleich 
auf so viele schwache und triibselige Gedichte, 
dass mir das Weiterlesen verleidet wurde.”’ 

The one hundred pages of notes are excel- 
lent in every respect. In numerous instances, 
by brief summaries and other means (see, for 
example, Des Knaben Berglied), the editor 
has aimed, not only to familiarize the student 
with the genesis and literal significance of the 
poems, but also to insure an intelligent ap- 
preciation of their form and thought as artistic 
units. If anything, we believe that such as- 
sistance could have been given even a little 
more freely, for in an edition like this, helpful 
and sound esthetic criticism, to use a much 
abused phrase for lack of a better one, is al- 
ways highly welcome and mostly badly needed, 
provided it is accompanied by scholarship, 
thoroughness, and good sense. 

The various appendices are all useful, and 
seem to have been compiled with great care. 
In the chronological index, however, which 
contains not only the selected pieces, but all 
of Uhland’s poetry, some diacritical mark 
might have been used to indicate which poems 
were retained and which omitted. 

Of points of detail we wish to mention the 
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following: p. xxxiii. The foot-note, it seems, 
should be in the text.—P. 190. Inreading the 
third line on that page we can never help feel- 
ing that Uhland intended a play on the word 
Heimsen, which, if taken as a verb (=einheim- 
sen, erwischen), well fits the sense, the con- 
struction, and the broad jest of the peasant.— 
P. 234. The note on Des Knaben Bergilied, iii,3, 
appears rather strange, since such rhymes 
abound in all of Uhland’s poems, the first in- 
stance (Geist: erschleusst) occurring on p. 7. 
P. 236. In Hohe Liebe ii, 2, it seems im- 
possible that Aizan should have the assigned 
meaning (which would be es am). The most 
natural interpretation is=Ainau/ himmelwarts. 
See Sanders s. v. hinan.—P. 241. Under Freie 
Kunst vy, 2 there might be mention of the fact 
that some of Uhland’s own patriotic poems 
were printed as Flugblitter.—P. 262. The 
poem in Des Knaben Wunderhorn ii, 501, has 
the popular form Tannebaum.—Among the 
quotations, we miss that version of the folk- 
song of which 7he Hemlock Treeis an almost 
literal translation. See, for example, White’s 
Deutsche Volkslieder, p. 34.—P. 263. We miss 
a definition of Romanze as different from Ba/- 
lade, according to the usage of Uhland and 
his contemporaries.—P. 269. In Abschied iv, 4, 
Gelbveiglein is not ‘yellow violets,’ but the 
(yellow) gillyflower or stock, in German com- 
monly called Levkoje or Goldlack. Compare 
Sanders s. v. Veil and Levkoje and Heyne s. 
v. Gelbveiglein. The point is of some little 
importance, since it seems to have escaped 
the attention of the commentators. Diintzer 
and Stéckel (Gedichte von Ludwig Uhland, 
Auswahl, Bamberg, 1895) have no comment 
on the meaning of the word; von Klenze 
says ‘‘=Gelb-Veilchen.”” Goldlack, not very 
fashionable now, is still very popular in the 
country and among the poorer classes in the 
cities. Its tall luxuriant growth makes it an 
excellent screen for the girl’s tear-stained face, 
while of yellow violets the same could not be 
said.—P. 316. Under dirsten in Der Schenk 
von Limburg x, 7, there should be a cross- 
reference to Metzelsuppentlied ii, 7.—P. 318. 
The student would perhaps better grasp the 
deeper import of Des Sangers Fluch if there 
was some additional remark to prevent the 
words ‘‘jealous passion ”’ (line 15) from being 
taken in their conventional sense only. For 


the tyrant’s ‘jealousy’ is to us the inveterate . 
hatred of the sons of darkness for the children 
of light, the rancorous enmity that Hagen feels 
for Siegfried. 

Since the notes are given by stanzas, while 
the latter are not numbered in the text, refer- 
ence to the notes is rendered rather awkward 
for the longer ballads. Of typographical errors 
we have noticed in the excellently printed 
book only the following: p. 73, |. 3, ammer for - 
nimmer ; p. 99,1. 2, starre for starres (so in 
Cotta); p. 146, 1. 15, den for die; p. 292, 1. 19, 
1845 for 1485(?); p. 342, last line but one, 1839 - 
for 1893(?). 

If, contrary to our better intention, this no- 
tice has expanded into a regular review, it is 
due solely to the pleasure and profit which we 
have derived from a book which love of sub- 
ject and sound scholarship have made an ex- 
cellent guide to the best work of one of 
Germany’s most lovable and beloved poets. 


A. R. HOHLFELD. 
Vanderbilt University. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Shakespeare's London, a Study of London in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by T. Fair- 
MAN OrpISH, F.S. A. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co., 1897. [The Temple Shakespeare 
Manuals. 


Mr. Ordish’s straightforward little preface 
tells us of his hope that the book may help to 
bring about a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the work of Shakespeare. His 
argument is that if by more perfect knowledge 
of the ‘‘actual conditions of the period”’ we 
can separate facts from their poetic atmos- 
phere, the clearer view do we have of the 
manifestations of the poet’s genius. He would 
eliminate the substance and leave the shadow, 
which in this case is so much more important 
than the substance. And so he tells us about 
theatres and people and flowers and birds and | 
trees in the half-rural city of London; of the 
property that Shakespeare owned, the places 
where he is thought to have lived, the feasts 
and games, the hunting and hawking, the lit- 
erary part of the city, the ‘‘ handsome house 
built by a goldsmith’’—anything and every- 
thing that will help us to realize the many- 
sided life to which Shakespeare held up his — 
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The most strictly original part of the book is 
found in the pages devoted to the effect pro- 
duced upon the sensitive mind of Shakespeare 
by the ‘‘fantas.ic indirectness”’ that marked 
the poetry of the age. This ‘fantastic in- 
directness ’’ as applied to the drama the author 
names the ‘‘ Elizabethan convention,”’ as little 
of a disguise to the Elizabethan as any other 
well-understood convention. The names of 
foreign countries were ‘‘fustian,’’ or stage 
names, a fiction perfectly understood by the 
audience, who regarded it all as merely a 
convenient poetical disguise for London ; while 
the characters, by whatever foreign names 
they might be designated, were in reality simply 
and frankly Englishmen. Italy is a ‘ fustian’’ 
country, but Beatrice says that her wit comes 
from The Hundred Merry Tales, a well- 
known book in England. The prototype of 
Dogberry is no Venetian, but a citizen of 
Cornhul; ‘‘ the Mart”’ is the Royal Exchange 
of London. The Scene of Love’s Labour's 
Lost is nominally laid in France, but the 
games and the unpopular three-farthing piece 
are English. 

This convention, while adding to the artistic 
beauty of the play the charm of the distant 
and but partially known, would give to the 
audience the pleasure of tracing resemblances, 
and to the dramatist a certain ease in character 
drawing, far more difficult to attain if the 
stage-setting had been plain, every-day Eng- 
land. Mr. Ordish notes Ben Jonson’s (but 
why does he sometimes call him ‘‘Benjamin "’ ?) 
gradual disuse of the convention, and his pos- 
sible influence upon Shakespeare in leading 
him into a wider freedom in the use of English 
names and customs. 

The objection to this theory that the imagina- 
tive power of the audience would be dissipated 
and the scene of the play be vague and indis- 
tinct, is met before it is uttered by the emphasis 
laid upon the thought that the Elizabethan 
audience when called upon to exercise their 
imagination would come to something near 
the same result; for example, if they were 
asked to picture a forest, it would be the forest 
on the Middlesex side of London. So gondo- 
las would be simply the boats on the Thames, 
and gondoliers would be the English water- 
men. It is a comfort to think that our present 
demand for scenic effect is perhaps not en- 
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tirely due to our comparative poverty of ima- 
gination, but may be ascribed, in part, at 
least," to our lack of imaginative unanimity, 
resulting from a more generally diffused ex- 
perience of travel and sight-seeing, so that a 
painted scene is the only way to bring a mo- 
dern audience into sympathy with the local 
habitation of the drama. 

But was London cosmopolitan enough to 
provide within its walls characters, scenes, and 
experience of all kinds of life, so that Shake - 
speare need not go to Venice to find a Shylock 
any more than he need turn a deaf ear to the 
tales of returning sailors, and himself make a 
disastrous voyage before writing 7he Tem- 
pest? Mr. Ordish claims that such was the 
case, and gives many illustrations toshow that 
Shakespeare’s comedies as well as his histori- 
cal plays centralized themselves in London. 
He shows a sensitive sympathy with the 
quickening of Shakespeare’s powers of ob- 
servation by his life in the ever-varying scenes 
of the metropolis. Even for the study of 
nature he thinks that Shakespeare’s oppor- 
tunities in London were hardly less advan- 
tageous than they would have been in his own 
little town of Stratford. The city itself was 
a commingling of ‘ancient houses’’ and 
‘spacious gardens,’”’ and from the latter came 
a plentiful supply of rushes and flowers to 
strew the floors, nosegays for every corner, 
herbs and branches to keep for winter use. 
He says, 

‘The citizen in his warehouse or living room 
could hear the note of the piratical blackbird 
among his fruit, or the song of the thrush, or 
the linnet’s pretty warble.’ 

An idyllic abode he makes of grimy old Lon- 
don, but even if memories of some facts that 
will not down incline us to glance at the other 
side of the picture, it will do no harm if the 
glasses through which he bids us look are a 
little too brightly rose-tinted. It is a pleasant 
thought that these suggestions of the more 
lavish summer of the country would lend to 
Shakespeare’s earlier recollections an ideal 
beauty that would more easily transfigure a 
memory of boyhood than a more recent ob- 
servation. 

Mr. Ordish reminds us that a short walk or 
ride would bring one into the suburbs of the 
city, that the ‘‘ Theatre’’ and the ‘‘ Curtain”’ 
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were surrounded by green fields and meadows, 
and that ‘‘ the bleat of flocks and the ringing 
of sheep-bells could have been heard from the 
fields outside, whilethe play was in progress.”’ 
He quotes Gerard as finding *‘a new kind of 
crowfoot’’ close to the ‘‘ Theatre,’’ as seein 
the ‘‘adders toong’’ at Spitalfield, the wil 
mallow ‘on the left hand of the place of exe- 
cution called Tyborne,”’ saxifrage and many 
other flowers ‘‘neere about London ;”’ while 
in the city itself he notes the gillyflower, 
daffodil, narcissus, primrose, lilies and roses 
of various kinds, and all the familiar fruit- 
trees. Indeed, Mr. Ordish finally concludes 
that ‘‘ we are indebted for Shakespeare’s ob- 
servation of nature as much to London as to 
Stratford-on-Avon.”’ 

As the book is the outgrowth of lectures, 
one need not be surprised to find a touch of 
the lecturer in a somewhat conversational 
tone, a repetition of catchwords, an enumera- 
tion of various possibilities, as if to give the 
audience a share in the selection. There is an 
amplification and simplifying of thought to 
which one must resort who expects to carry 
with him a promiscuous group of hearers who 
have no time to think between the lines. 
This is only in the early pages; soon the 
author has lergetien that anyone is listening, 
and seems to write on purely for the pleasure 
that he takes in his subject. 

It is a little difficult to know for whom the 
book is intended. The explanation that ve 
were first presented in inn-yards, and the 
careful description of the construction of the 
early theatres would seem to adjust it to the 
needs of the general reader; while there is 
much that is of value to the student, and 
many paragraphs that it will be no waste of 
time for the specialist to consider—and after 
all there is no law that a book should be 
limited to one class of readers. 

Perhaps the book is hardly picturesque 
enough to leave definite scenes clearly im- 
pressed on the mind's retina; perhaps it is not 
systematized enough to serve as a Baedeker 
to the streets through which Shakespeare 
walked, and the houses and gardens and pas- 
tures green whereon he gazed ; but it is an in- 
teresting, readable book, it brings together 
much information that has been scattered or 
only half known, and it carries the mind away 
from the more sentimental worship of the little 
town by the Avon tothe more practical side of 
Shakespeare’s life. One can well afford a 
hearty welcome to a book that helps us to 
realize Shakespeare as a man among men. 

Eva MARCH TAPPAN. 
English High School, 


orcester, Mass. 


Déaf, Spike, Tapenny, Thrépenny, etc. 
To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs :—Some time ago I observed what ap- 
pe ared to me to be a coincidence in the short- 
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ening of the vowels in the words ‘deaf’ and 
‘spike.’ The usual form of the latter in ‘spike,’ 
and its vowel has had the normal development 
from z to aj. The form ‘spike’ occurs in 
‘spick-and-span,’ That the shortening took 
place in this conglomerate nobody would 
deny, and we are forced to find in this group 
some condition of shortening that does not 
exist in the word ‘spike’ alone. I find this 
same condition in the groups ‘deaf and dumb’ 
and ‘ deaf and can’t hear,’ the latter being with 
many people the regular predicate form in- 
stead of the simple ‘ deaf.’ 

In both cases the shortening must be very old, 
belonging to the time when the longs were i 
and @and not yet aj and 7. The shortenin 
evidently falls under Morsbach §53; but Prof. 
Luick of Graz, has just put the whole matter 
of Morsbach §§53, 64, in a new shape. He 
has been so kind as to send me an outline 
(‘‘Verh. d. 44. Vers. dtsch. Philol. u. Schulm.”’ 
142-144) of the paper he read at Dresden. 
The chief point of interest in this paper 
(which is soon to appear in full in Ang/ia) is 
the revelation of the fact that lengthening in 
open syllables which successfully 
monosyllables in Old English times, and dis- 
syllables in early Middle English times, did 
not have any effect on trissyllables (and, 
doubtless, longer words); that is, the vowel in 
the stressed open syllable of a_trisyllablic 
word not only did not lengthen (O. E. s@ter- 
nesdeg> M.E. saterday), but, if long, be- 
comes short (O.E. @rende> M.E. érende; O.N. 
Sélagi> M.E. félawe). This must be regarded 
as a most welcome discovery. That it re- 
moves all my difficulty in ‘spick and span ‘* 
and ‘deaf and dumb,’ will be seen atonce. It 
is probably the explanation also of the short- 
ening in ‘thrépenny,’ ‘thrépence a piece,’ 
later ‘thripenny,’ ‘thripence’; ‘tipenny,’ 
‘tupence,’ as wellas in ‘thirteen’ <‘pbretténe’ 
<préotiene,’ and in many other, hitherto un- 


explained, cases. 
GEORGE HeEmpPL. 
University of Michigan. 


CENTRAL DIVISION OF M. L. ASS. 


To THE EpITors OF Mop. LANG. NorEs, 


Sirs :—The committee of the Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language Association of 
America has accepted an invitation from the 
Faculty of the University of Nebraska to hold 
its next annual meeting in Lincoln, Neb. The 
dates selected are Dec. 27-29. Members wish- 
ing to present papers before this convention 
are requested to communicate with the secre- 
tary, at their earliest convenience. 

H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 
Secretary. 
University of Chicago. 

* For the a of span, see an article by mein the forthcoming 

number of the ¥ournal of Germanic Philology. 
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